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Original. 
A STRANGER AND DESTITUTE. 





BY VISSCHER MIX. 





Night is about him, 
Dusky and drear ; 
Stranger and indigent, 
What does he here ? 
In the great city 
Where crime hath its lair, 
And hollow-eyed Charity 
Mates with Despair— 
Where hearts are as hard 
As the pavement we tread, 
And life, like a chattel, 
Is bartered for bread— 
Alone, and in penury, 
Heart-sick with care, 
What can the stranger hope ?— 
What will he dare ? 


Crowds are around him ;— 
Men hurry by, 
Strange to each other, 
Though dwelling so nigh. 
But each has a home 
Where his head may repose ; 
Bright in each fancy 
A hearth-flicker glows. 
He is a stranger 
Not only te faces, 
But all he hears and sees— 
Language and places. 
Hungered and weary, 
No money—no friend— 
What can the wanderer do? 
Where shall he wend ? 


O! the bright visions 
That fitfully play 


From memory’s depths 
Where, in shadow, they lay, 
Through his brain, half distracted, 
And bring, to contrast 
With the gloom of the Present, 
The light of the Past ! 
O why do they fashion 
Each scene to his view, 
Of that sorrowless childhood 
No time may renew ! 
O why should they mock him,— 
Those visions of pride,— 
In the bitter fruition 
Of evils defied ! 


Angels of darkness 
Encompass his soul ;— 

Rouse thee, brave spirit ! 
Scorn their control ! 

Temptations are flitting 
About thee ; beware ! 

Do they whisper of Death? 
Do they bid thee despair ? 

What though the river 
Runs deeply and fast ? 

Wilt thou quench, in its waters, 
The fire of thy Past? 

Fate hangs on an impulse ; 
One moment of strife 

Gives a coward to Death, 
Or a hero to Life! 


». _— 
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THE MOONLIGHT MARCH. 








BY REGINALD HEBER. 





I see them on their winding way ; 

About their ranks, the moonbeams play ; 
Their lofty deeds and daring high, 

Blend with their notes of victory. 

And waving arms and banners bright, 
Are glancing in the mellow light :— 
They’re lost—and gone ; the moon is past ; 
The wood’s dark shade is o’er them cast ; 
And fainter, fainter, fainter still, 

The march is rising o’er the hill. - 


Again, again, the pealing drum, 


Through rocky pass, o’er woody steep, 

In long and glittering files, they sweep. 
And nearer, nearer, yet more near, 

Their softened chorus meets the ear ; 
Forth, forth, and meet them on their way ; 
The trampling hoofs brook no delay ; 

With thrilling fife, and pealing drum, 

And clashing horn, they come! they come! 


++ 
a a 








hor an ignorant man. 


The clashing horn !—they come! they come ! 


Nature flouts and scorns, and seems to ab- | tence. 


She drowns him and! should be less fortunate than the neighbors 
| COnsumes him, and tears him in pieces, if he but 


Gales. 
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Original. 
THE PRESIDENT STORIES; 
» OR 
SEVEN NIGHTS AT WELCH’S. 





BY CHARLES ACTON, 





Another week is consigned to the Past, and 
again are those seven men assembled in that 
familiar room, with spirits as earnest, and 
hearts as light, as when we met them last.— 
As gaily pass the moments on wings of joy; 
the viands vanish ‘midst merriment and 
mirth. 

At the foot of the table where he last pre- 
sided, sits Spencer Trevilyon, with an air of 
subdued enjoyment widely different from his 
former exuberant spirits. But not with him 
have we to do at present, for all eyes begin to 
seek those of his successor, in anticipation of 
the expected narrative. 

This man is one whose appearance at once 
arrests attention. Whether it be the stature 
or the dignity which adorns it, or the grave 
aspect of his Roman features, or the impres- 
sive tones of his deep voice, or all of these, 
together—I know not; but certain it is, that 
wherever he stands up in the presence of his 

















| fellows, do they look on him with instinctive 


respect, and listen with confidence to his 
words as though they were the utterance of 
oracular inspiration. 

We will call him Sanford Wilde. 

And now the gayety of the little company 
becomes hushed, and they listen to the words 
of the President. 


THRICE BETROTHED. 
Gentlemen, he says, unlike him to whose 
recital we listened one week ago, I was born 
and reared in poverty. My earliest remem- 


_brancer are of the rude cabin which sheltered 


my infancy, and which was one of the many 
thrown up hastily in the midst of the forest, 
by those hardy pioneers who have wrested it, 
acre by acre, from the grasp of the red-man. 


| Among these pioneers were my father and his 


father, who, while yet this city was a waste 
marsh, and this county the home of savages 
and wild beasts, left the rugged hills of New 
England to seek for the independence it de- 
nied their poverty. 

That they were immediately prospered in 
their enterprise, does not appear, farther than 
prosperity may be implied in the possession 
of a few acres of ragged land, which yielded 
lto severe toil, a rough and homely subsis- 
There were causes, indeed, why they 





| who grew wealthy all around; and one,—the 


ventures to profane, with his touch, her di- | most important—of these, I will presently un- 


| Yinely wrought machinery.—Horace Mann, 


| fold. 


s 








My earliest recollections, I have said, are of | 
the rough home I have mentioned. I have a} 
distinct remembrance of the old room, from | 
my very infancy ; the rude, smoke-colored, log | 
walls, the huge fire-place, extending nearly | 
across one side, and the bare joists overhead, | 
not unfrequently made to sustain the annual | 
store of dried fruits, and adorned with such | 
sturdy haunches of beef and bacon, and such 
vast coils of choicely constructed sausages, as | 
had been provided by the careful housewifery | 
of my mother, for future use—all these I re- | 
member as they appeared—I had almost said | 
—from the cradle. 

A little later, I recollect learning to recite 
the alphabet to my mother, and admiring the) 
pictures in the old spelling-book and family 
bible. From this, I soon came to read simple | 
words, and amused myself with this exercise 
when I had better, perhaps, have been out in 
the sunshine and the wind. I never was ad-| 
dicted to ordinary sports, my whole soul | 


seeming concentrated on books. Fortunately, | 
a strong constitution enabled me to bear this | 
habit without serious detriment to my health; | 
and, as soon as | became of suflicient age, the 


necessary labors of the farm furnished me | 
with all the active exercise I needed. | 

But with these, to me most pleasant, recol- 
lections, comes one whose intrusion involves 
all in gloom. I have paused many a time, | 
when alone and in silence, to listen to the | 
heating of my heart as this dark remembrance | 
comes up before me. Such was the extremity | 
of my childish terror, at the enactment of | 


" Die . > . 
one scene but too often repeated, that years | sion of the Autumn’s work, I felt prepared for 


have searcely weakened its terrible effects.— | 
Were this thing a secret to you all, and had 
its influence on my life been less powerful, I 
would pass it over in silence. But I cannot 
yield to this inclination without involving my 
history in a mysterious vagueness; I must 


| hood. As their homes were at short distan- 





therefore reveal to such of you as may not know 
it, that my father was a drunkard! and the | 
scenes to which I alluded, were those ocea- | 
sional visitations of delirium, which seem to | 
deprive man of all his divine attributes, and | 
reduce him to the level of fiends. 

This, [thank Heaven, is but an early reeol-| 
lection. Long before my years enabled me to | 
comprehend the cause of this terrible experi-| 
ence, he had gained that mastery over his| 
appetite which is so seldom done, but which | 
he was ever after able to maintain. And from | 
that time, too, our condition in the world be-| 
gan to mend. Everything about us assumed | 
an appearance tidy and cheerful; the dark | 
walls rejoiced in an annual coat of whitewash ; | 
the very fences seemed indued with a sudden | 
self-respect as they assumed a more erect po-| 
sition; while the old house seemed to have | 
opened its eyes wider, in astonishment and 
joy, such was the effect produced by the sub-| 
stitution of two entire windows, in place of 
the two openings by whose dubious light I| 
was wont to pore over my darling book.—! 
And my mother—it is needless to say what | 
results this reform produced in her case; for 
which of you have not witnessed the new life 
instilled into the breast of that woman to | 
whom comes the revelation that her husband 
has re-asserted his humanity, by quelling the 
foul fiend in his bosom, and has arisen, “eloth- 
ed and in his right mind,” to do stout battle. 
again,in the warfare of life! 


' 
But though these scenes were never re-en- 


‘school, were men of age and gravity, and 
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acted in my father’s house, I occasionally | Thus equipped—with my pantaloons scarce 
witnessed similar ones, of even a more terri-| hiding the tops of two very coarse, but 
ble character. My grandfather, and three of 
my uncles, who had followed him, at intervals, 
to the West, were victims to the same dread- 
ful disease. More unfortunate than my fath- 
er, they were unable to control the appetite 
which had been strengthened from their child- 


well-greased boots—a coat whose aspiring 
waist seated itself nearly between my shoul- 
ders, and whose sleeves, in their modesty, did 
not reach my wrists by some inches—a vest 
which seemed, somehow, on the worst possi- 
ble terms with its neighbor, the pantaloons 
aforesaid, so did it retire from their vicinity— 
and a hat whose ample material (made, as it 
was, for my grandfather) would serve for 
three of these degenerate days—thus clad, 
with nicely combed hair, and a starched shirt- 
collar, also my father’s, I sallied forth, like 
the hero of anew chivalry, in quest of adven- 
ture. 

I may not dwell on the fortunes of that 
eventful day. Enough, that the rash confi- 
dence of youth, triumphed over the cautious- 
ness of age; I obtained a school, after much 
weary travel, and returned home, elated with 
present and prospective success, and gloating 
over the twenty-four dollars, cash, which were 
to reward my services for three consecutive 
months. 

In this school, which was-very small, and 
very backward, I won distinguished honor.— 
save for the indifference to juvenile sports,| My scholastic attainments, for that vicinity 
already mentioned, and devotion to books. | and time, were really not slight; and 1 work- 
My evenings, and each moment of leisure | ed with an industry that infused its own spirit 
from business, were employed in study.—j|into the pupils. My three months closed 
Thus passed my life, till my sixteenth year. | with credit, and I was solicited to engage for 

It was then, that I prepared to execute a de- | the succeeding Winter; this, however, I de- 

sign, long cherished, of emancipating myself) clined, as my ambition already aspired to a 
from the bondage of afarm. At the conclu-| larger field. 
This life, of alternate teaching and study in 
\the Winter, and farming and study in the 
Summer, I followed for some years, and with 
increased confidence and ability. Gradually, 
my garments assumed a size more nearly cor- 
responding to my own, and my manners, I 
suppose, were proportionally improved by 
contact with the world. I was treated with a 
deference most flattering to my vanity, and 
which, by increasing my opinion of my own 
talents, strengthened the resolution I had ear- 
ly taken, of devoting myself to the profession 
.of divinity. 


ces from my own, I was frequently shocked 
by exhibitions which exceeded all 1 had ever 
seen before. I need not attempt to describe 
the worst horrors of DELIRIUM TREMENS! 

I grew up, not without admonition. With 
these spectacles before my eyes, I was warned, 
in the most solemn manner, never to TASTE a 
liquid whose hidden poison had so wrought 
misery and blight among my kindred. Ere | 
learned to know the meaning of the word, I 
had been taught that the infirmity mentioned 
was one of hereditary descent; that my an- 
cestors had for generations fallen a prey to its 
effects. And with all the facile eagerness of 
a child, I resolved that, come what would, no 
drop of the accursed distillation should ever 
pass my lips. 





My boyhood was in no way remarkable, 





my enterprise. Ihad never hinted my inten- 
tion to either parent, and felt some little trepi- 
dation in performing this delicate, but una- 
voidable duty. But one evening, when the la- 
bors of the day were all ended, and good hu- 
mor seemed more than ever the presiding 
genius of the hearth, I made known my in- 
tention of seeking employment, through the 
Winter, as teacher in a country school. All 
were dumb with surprise. Presently, my 
younger brothers and sisters began to clap 
their hands in very glee at so preposterous 
an idea; for the teachers who had always pre- 
sided, during the Winter, over our own little 





My !abors, during the third Winter of my 
teaching, were bestowed in one of the oldest 
and wealthiest neighborhoods of the county. 
My school was the pleasantest I had ever had ; 
theless, my resolution was unmoved, as my | the society in which I mingled, of a high or- 
father only replied by a smile of strange sig-| der, The old practice of “ boarding round,” 
nificance, which I interpreted into an assent, | so often and justly reprobated, became, in this 
and my mother uttered nothing but an excla-| instance, a pleasing succession of visits— 
mation of wonder. | None but the “ best places” were designated 

On the next day, my father mildly remon-| as expecting the honor of my sojourn. But 





famed for the muscular powers so indispensa- 
ble, at that time, to their vocation. Never- 


| strated with me on the rashness of my design, | at each of these, he must be a Cynic, ineeed, 


but did not forbid its executiion. Availing | who could do otherwise than enjoy the brief 
myself of his reluctant consent, I prepared | space during «which he was cherished as the 
for my venture. I arrayed myself carefully | most weleome of guests. It was his high 
in my Sunday suit, which had been curtailed | privilege, during the keen storm of those 
to my proportions, from one of his own, only | fieree evenings, to sit before the great fire 
a year previous; but so rapid had been my | Which roared and crackled to the voices of 
growth, that it had more the appearance of , comfort and hilarity around it, and listen to 
belonging to a younger brother. Unconscious | the wild legends of his host, whose rifle had 
of this slight defect, I fondly imagined myself, | been one of the first to fright the deer in this 
when fully dressed, a personage whose ap-| very valley, or recount, in turn, to admiring 
pearance no tailor could improve, and no dam- | listeners, his own marvelous adventures per- 
sel resist. As for the sage men with whom | taining to the school-room, or display the cun- 
my present business more especially lay, I) ning lore gleaned through so many weary 


trusted to win their confidence by a gravity | hours, from his treasured volumes. Nothing 


and self-possession which should assure them | that eould add to his comfort was neglected— 
of my ample discretion and mature age. no tribute of respect omitted. The merry 























. . . } 
gossip was seasoned with a luncheon which 


would serve a European peasant with food 
for a day, and which regularly accompanied 
the stroke of eight. Pies and doughnuts of 
marvelous obesity, and gigantic apples, and 
the unfailing pitcher of cider—all glided into 
his presence,~and halted before him, with a 
tempting grace which no human stomach 
could resist. And then, the magical bed, in 
whose depths he lay immersed, and laughed 
at the wild storm which seemed raging to 
meet him, or dreamed, perchance, of reposing 
on a summer cloud, or being upborne by the 
soft hands of mermen—this was the crowning | 
glory of the whole. 


But, perchance there were older daughters, 
than those who called him master; and then, 
how cheerily the parlor-fire blazed up, and 
how bewitchingly they teased and pleased | 
him, the whole evening, into making love to 
one or each, while the old people quietly 
snoozed in the kitchen. Or, it may be, the | 
night was beautiful, and the sleighing perfect; 
and how lightly then bounded all hearts, to 
the rapid musie of the bells, on the way to 
some public gathering, or scene of social fes- 
tivity. 

Some of you, gentlemen, have experienced | 
all this, and know that, amongst these com- 
fortable homes, there is always one where the 
teacher is sure to board out his share, in some | 
way, many times over. There is either a) 
motherly old dame, or a snugger seat than. 


common in the corner, or—more often—a | 
pair of bright eyes which are unaccountably 
meeting his own, to draw thither his errant 
steps. And this brings me directly to the 
point about which I have so long vibrated, viz: | 
that in the district I mentioned, I found a pe- | 
culiar gratification at the fireside of Esquire | 
Neville ; and I will not hesitate to say that | 
this gratification consisted mainly in the plea- 
sure derived from the society of his only 
daughter, Chloe. 

Chloe Neville was my first love. 





I cannot describe to you this person, fur- | 
ther than the ordinaries of a fine face and | 
form, beautiful dark hair, and an eye of jet. | 
It was not her beauty that attracted me, Iam 
confident, for I never seemed to realize its | 
power; it wasa quality of her intellectual | 
being, which drew me forward with an irresist- | 
ible fascination, and repelled just sufficiently 
to excite me to the utmost. 

Her father was a man of the world, yet | 
most hospitable and social at his own fireside. | 
It was only in his peeuniary dealings, that his | 
intense selfishness became apparent. Her | 
mother was a kind old soul, whose greatest | 
care was to make all around her comfortable. | 
She had one brother, and he but a boy. | 


It were useless to detail the gradual steps | 
by which I was involved in the mysteries of a| 
passion, deep and ardent. I certainly did not | 
fall in love at first sight, though sensible of 


LF 


the brilliance of the anticipated fele. 


| tiful Chloe. 


‘should be wanting to effect this result. 
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of poverty, it formed, in my eyes, no insigni- 
ficant advantage, that she was like to become 
the heiress of a large property. Satisfied, 
therefore, on all points, I omitted no opportu- 
nities of paying my court, both to the lady 
and her sire, as a thorough business man 
would negotiate for the refusal of an excel- 
lent bargain. 


It was the eveving of a grand gathering— | 
Unu- | 
in prepara- | 


a Christmas party—at Mr. Neville’s. 
sual expense had been bestowed 
tion, and the whole country about, rung with 


The 


spacious rooms were decorated in a style of. 
i'magnificence never before witnessed in that 


region. Crowds of neighboring guests 
thronged in, and everything promised a season 
of unmixed pleasure. 


Fairest of all the fair damsels present— 


outshining all her guests, and yet Winning | 


their love by her fascinating manners—was 
the young mistress of the oecasion—the beau- 


ized her wonderful beauty, or appreciated the 
delieate taet which placed all about her en- 
tirely at ease. In addition to the passion 


| which had already begun to agitate my feel- 
dazzled—fascinated—en- | 
My imagination was wrought up 
to a high piteh by the reflection I indulged | 


ings, I was now 


chanted. 


that this glorious creature—the delight of all 


eyes—the beloved of all hearts—might yet be | 


my own! and I vowed that no efforts of mine 


J 


| censured my own tameness, in not sooner SC- | 


curing; if possible, so valuable a prize; satis- 
fied, as I had been, that she regarded me with 
no small degree of favor. I trembled, lest 
some unfortunate circumstance should yet 
snatch -her from me. 

I describe these feelings, that you may know 


| how to excuse, in some degree, the fatal weak- | 


ness which that night laid the foundation of 
so much future misery for both. I was labor- 


ing under the effects of a species of intoxica- | 


tion searcely less powerful, in its mental in- 
fluences, than that caused by ardent spirits. 

It was about the middle of the evening, that 
I found myself in a gay group whose mem- 
bers were doing honor to the costly refresh- 
ments of their host. Nothing could be more 
complimentary than their zeal ; nothing more 


quisite pastry—the matchless wines. 

The wines! Yes, there they glowed and 
sparkled in a manner too tempting to the 
sight, for the taste to resist theif trial. For 
the first time, in my excited state, I felt 
wish to violate the pledye I had so often re- 
newed. Analmost irresistible impulse urged 
me to drink. Trembling for the consequen- 
ces, I was about to leave the party and seek 
another room, when one of the guests rallied 
me playfully on my abstinence. 
I had avoided the custom without incurring 
observation or remark, and I felt something 


Never, till then, had I fully real-_ 


a 


Heretofore, | 
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“A wild rose, then,” was the impertinent 
pun of some one, uttered in a tone just audi- 
ble to the rest. It had no other effeet, how- 
ever, than to deepen somewhat the blush 

_Chloe’s remark had increased. 

“ Lady,” said Randal, with much gravity, 
“do not, I beseech you, confound the inno- 
cent with the guilty. We are all your faith. 
ful slaves, and doing due honor to the hos- 
pitalities of your house, save yonder recreant, 
who refuses to join in our loyal service. I 

—the most humble of your subjects—would 

have compelled his compliance, even though I 
had been foreed to quaff his own portion, my- 
self.” 
| Randal’s humor was greeted with applause, 
and all demanded that justice should be done 
| upon the offender. 
| Chloe, in her royal charaeter, commanded 
silence. 
_ “For your loyalty, good friends and sub- 
jects,” said she, “I give you thanks; but your 
zeal is somewhat hasty. You would try and 
condemn the culprit without granting a word 
of defense; this must not be; we will have 
justice done. You, sir,” she continued, ad- 
dressing me, in the same style, “ are charged 
with a grave and treasonable offense ; can you 
say aught to warrant the restoration of our 
royal favor, which you have thus recklessly 
spurned ?” 

Heaven knows that I wasin no mood for 
jesting; with a full conviction of a great 
danger hovering near, I had no power to avert 
it. My will was the slave of hers, and I at- 
_tempted a reply. 

“ Mighty princess,” said I,—* for such, it 
seems, you are—none of your slaves are 
‘more devoted than myself. I am as yet ig- 
'norant of your laws; it will be my chief plea- 
| sure to do them honor.” 

* Well spoken,” said she, and all murmured 

assent. “ You, Randal, shall present him the 
charmed cup, which he must drain on penalty 
of our displeasure—nay, I will even conde- 
scend to do it myself; give me the glass.” 

| Tecansee yet the beautiful liquid mantling to 
the brim of the goblet—the charming fea- 
tures of Chloe, beaming with mirth, and, I 
fancied, a meaning intended for no eyes to 
‘read but mine—I feel the thrill that shot 
‘through my frame as I took the cup from her 


| unqualified than their encomiums on the ex- | hand, and drained it to the bottom, amidst the 


| plaudits of the surrounding guests. For a 
few moments, everything seemed indistinct 
‘and dream-like; soon, however, the mist 
cleared away, and I felta joyous exhilaration, 
which was as delightful as it was new. 

| From that act, no more risked the sneers 
of the company by refusing to pledge in the 
circling wine. Everything was forgotten but 
the present; I drank, and laughed, and as- 
tonished all by my ready wit and brilliant 
sallies. I existed in an atmosphere of de- 
light; my perceptions seemed sharpened to 
intuition; my capacity for enjoyment, bound- 


the awakening of a strong feeling of admira- | akin to shame in thus having my unfashiona- lessly enlarged. 


tion. But opportunities were not wanting, | 
and frequent intercourse terminated in the | 
rash conviction to which nearly all young men | 
yield, at least once, that I had found the per-| 
son who alone could enable me to enjoy life. | 
But though my devotion was entire, I by) 
no means relinquished my ability to reason on 
the suifableness of a match. Ambitious as I 
was, and held down as I had been by a weight 


ble habit dragged out into public gaze. I 
parried his attack, however, in the same style, 
and still would have retired, but at that mo- 
ment, Chloe joined us. 

“What is this?” said she, in a tone of inqui- 
ry, half earnest and half jest; “two gentle- 
men quarreling, I positively believe; Mr. 
Randal quite agitated, and Mr. Wilde blush- 


ing like a rose.” 


The next day, eame repentance and a re- 
/newal of my resolution not to drink, Vani- 
‘ty, all. The first step taken, my feet seemed 
irresistibly impelled to pursue the path. Sim- 
ilar temptations greeted me again ; three sev- 
eral times, I violated that sacred vow, because 
the temptation smiled on me from her eyes, 
‘and was offered by her hand, 

And then came the gradual demoralization 
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=the slow degradation of a spirit impelled | 
to evil in spite of itself. Ihad imbibed a love 
for the draught which kindled in my imagin- 
ation such visions of delight; the arrETITE, 
like a serpent long torpid under chilling in- 
fluences, was kindled into fearful life, and 
roused itself in demand of its daily sacrifice. I 
felt myself sinking, and had no power to rise. 
The drunkard was absorbing the man. 

My passion for Chloe was undiminished, 
and I had, not long after my first transgress- 
ion, made a declaration of hopes, and was ac- 
cepted as a favored lover. Now, indeed, I 
should have been happy, but for the fearful 
eurse which brooded over me. Daily, I felt 
myself verging to that point where the loss 
of self-respect begets contempt from society. 
To be degraded in her eyes, 1 could not en- 
dure. Once away from the associations 
whieh fostered the habit, I trusted in my 
strength to overcome it. I left the vicinity, 
ostensibly for the advantages of study. For- 
tune threw me amongst those who fairly 
forced me to continue the practice. I lost 
faith in my own self-control, and after a 
struggle ofa few weeks, resigned myself to 
the appetite which [could not resist. 

Some men live drunkards and sink into 
their graves with the weight of years upon 
them. Some stolid natures can bid defiance 
to the influences ofthe wine-cup. Not so 
withme. My sanguine temperament seemed 
actually to burn with each indulgence. A 
few miserable weeks—weeks of unrestrained 
gratification, and humiliating shame—brought 
me to the verge of the grave, writhing un- 
der the tortures of delirium tremens. 

Here, I was found, in the miserable den 
‘where I had hidden from my kind, by a man 
who had himself been a victim of the same 
weakness. This man, practising the noble 
principles of the Washingtonian reform, re- 
stored me to sanity and health. The dis- 
ease had not been severe—I had experienced 
only its first stages. The care and counsel 
of my new friend, soon made me, again, a man. 
I shuddered at the awful fate I had tempted. 
‘Remembrance of the horrors [had begun to 
experience, steeled me against temptation.— 
I despised myself for the imbeeility of my 
course, and went forth, again,into the world, 
feeling within me a power and energy which 
startled even myself. 

And first, I bent my steps towards the city 
where I had purposed to pursue my studies. 
‘There, living by the most rigid economy, and 
enjoying the instruction of professors emi- 
nent in their voeation, I spenta year of arduous 
toil. No temptations assailed me ;—I was a- 
‘bove them. My time was hoarded like gold, 
and every moment improved. At the expi- 
ration of this period, my funds were utterly 
exhausted, and I again turned my steps towards 
home, to procure, by teaching, enough to en- 
able me to finish my course. 

During this time, except the few weeks of 
my infatuation, so to speak, I had maintained 
@ constant ‘correspondence with Chloe, as 
‘well as many -other of my acquaintance, of 
both sex ; for I was a firm believer in the im- 
proving influences of such an exercise. These 


letters, I dare say, were models of their kind. | 


Those of Chloe showed no abatement-of the 


interest she had confessed; my.own were the | 


simple expression of the strong attachment I 
felt.——(ConcLuDED NEXT WEEK.) 

















Biograplyp. 
ARCHIMEDES. 


This extraordinary man was a native of Syr- 
acuse, a city of Sicily: and, according to the 
most authentic accounts, was born about 288 
years before the birth of our Saviour, and a- 
bout 50, though some say 100 years, after the 
much-famed Euclid. Who his parents were, 
and what was their rank in life, are not par- 
ticularly known: though it is on all hands 
acknowledged, that he was paternally related 
to Hiero the king of Syracuse. It is said that 
Hiero eonsidered himself greatly honored 
by such arelation; and there can beno doubt 
that royalty has more cause to boast its alli- 
ance to genius, than genius to be elated by 
its connection with royalty. It is probable 
that the name of the monarch would have been 
long ago sunk in oblivion, had not that of the 
philosopher served to float it along the stream 
of time to the present day. By whom he was 
instructed in the elements of education, and 
what was his progress, history fails to inform 
us: but it tells us, that he became already at- 
tached to the study of mechanics and geome- 
try ; and that, forthe sake of these tranquil 
pursuits he contemned the prospect of wealth 
and honor, which was presented to his view 
by his connection with monarchy. The beau- 
ty of mathematical demonstration, and the 
great efficacy of mechanical power, had, for his 
mind, more charms than the glitter of courts, 
or the conquering of cities and provinces. 

After studying at home, probably till he 
had exhaust:d all the scientific knowledge 
which the place could afford him, he repaired, 
according to the prevailing custom of the age, 
to Egypt, that he might more successfully 
prosecute in Alexandria, what he had so hap- 
pily begun mm Syracuse. Egypt, if not the 
birth place of the sciences, was at least the 
place where, at that time, they were most effec- 
tively taught ; and was the theater of learn- 
ing,to which persons from all quarters, but 
particularly from the different provinces of 
Greece, regularly resorted. We are unhap- 
pily left in the dark, with regard to the length 
of time he remained in Egypt: but we are in- 
formed, that during his stay he applied with 
assiduity to his favorite studies, and distin- 
guished himself by some singular inventions. 
During his residence upon the banks of the 
Nile, he enjoyed the society and friendship 
of some of ghe most distinguished characters 
of his day, but especially of Conon, a famous 
mathematician of the island of Samos. Their 
friendship being founded upon their love of 
science, the most disinterested of all friend- 
ships, without the appearance of the slightest 
jealousy, they had a mutual esteem for each 
other’s talents and attainments, and often sub- 
mitted problems to each other for solution.— 
Having enriched his mind with the intellect- 
ual treasures of Egypt, he at length revisited 
the land ofhis nativity, that his countrymen 
might share the fruits of his exertions. 

Some of the most ardent admirers of Ar- 
chimedes,have maintained, that he imparted to 
the Egyptians, as much as he received from 
them; but this is nothing but mere assump- 
tion, and, therefore, entitled to little attention. 
Whatever benefit he conferred upon the 
Egyptians, there can be no doubt, that the 
people of the country were, long before thay 
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period, in possession of arts and inventions, 
which had enabled them to accomplish works, 
which, with all our modern improvements in 
mechanics, might not a little try the skill of 
the present day. 

Archimedes, after his return to his native 
city, is said to have relaxed neither the vigor 
of his pursuit after knowledge, nor yet the 
intensity of his application. His studies were 
the engrossing objects of his thoughts. He 
not unfrequently presecuted them to the ab 
most total neglect of his person; food and 
sleep were often sacrifieed to the perfecting 
of some mechanical] invention, or the solution 
of some difficult problem. To prevent the ru- 
in of his health, his servants were sometimes 
obliged to interpose physical strength, in or- 
der to compel him to recruit his exhausted 
system by air, exercise and the use of the 
bath. His devotion to the study of mechan- 
ies, stands almost without a parallel. Hiero 
at one time expressing his admiration of some 
of his inventions, Archimedes replied, with 
enthusiasm, that he required but a place to 
fix his machines upon, to be able to move the 
earth itself, 

Thus passed the days of this wonderful 
man in the peaceful bowers of philosophic se- 
clusion, till the safety ofhis native city, drew 
him from his retirement, and prompted him 
to engage in its defense. During the pro- 
tracted struggle between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, the Sicilians, and especially 
the Syracusans, had remained for a long time 
either neutral, or in alliance with the Romans. 
At length, from some political movements in 
the city, the Carthaginian interest gained the 
ascendancy, and attempts were made to ex- 
tend it over the restof the island. So soon 
as the news of this reached Marcellus, the 
Roman general, he hastened witha strong 
force into Sicily, and after having reduced 
several other places to subjection, he deter- 
mined to lay siege to Syracuse. Here the 
successful career of the Roman conquerer 
met with an unexpected check. The inven- 
tive genius of Archimedes, enabled the Syra- 
cusans to baffile all the efforts of the besieg- 
ers, for the space of three years. Never be- 
fore was so happily illustrated the admirable 
sentiment, that “ knowledge is power.” He so 
improved the warlike instruments for the dis- 
charge of missiles, as to spread consternation 
and dismay throughout the enemy, who were 
more than once, on the point of retiring from 
the siege, believing that the city was defend- 
ed by the gods. By means of long and pow- 
erful levers, together with grappling irons he 
is said to have destroyed many of the Roman 
galleys, when they approached the walls of 
the city ; and when they retired for safety, to 
a great distance, to have inflamed them by a 
particular combination of burning glasses.— 
The report of these achievements of Archi- 
medes having been transmitted to us chiefly by 
the Romans themselves, there is no doubt that 
the difficulty they felt in reducing the city, 
caused them to magnify the obstacles which 
he opposed to their success, in order that no 
impeachment might be brought against their 
courage. But whatever allowance may be 
made for exaggeration, it cannot be doubted 
that science and art gained a noble triumph 
on this occasion. 

The.city, if it could have been taken at all, 
might, it,is said, have resisted the assaults of 




















the enemy fora much longer time, had not 
the suceess of the besieged lulled them into a 
fatal security. 

During the celebration ofa festival in honor 
of Diana, in the midst of their indulgencies, 
overlooking the safety of the city, they neg- 
lected to place guards on some particular part 
of the walls; and the Romans observing this, 
and taking advantage of the supineness of 
their adversaries; scaled the ramparts, and 
quickly made themselves masters of part of 
the city. Their chief difficulties being now 
stirmounted, after a few vigorous efforts, they 
vained possession of the whole city. Amidst 
the plunder and carnage which ensued, sad to 
relate! Archimedes did not escape, though 
orders had been given by the Roman general 
fot his safety and protection. Various ac- 
counts ate given of the circumstances of his 
death, though they all agree in ascribing the 
merit ofhis horrid deed to a Roman soldier. 
Some say, that he was slain in his study, 
while engaged in solvinga problem, in con- 
sequence of his hesitation to obey the im- 
perative comimand of a soldier to accompany 
him to Marcellus, till he had e¢ompleted its 
solution. Others say, that he was put to 
death in the streets, while he was drawing 
niathematical figures in the sand. A third re- 
port states, that he met his unhappy fate, 
white bearing some boxes of mathematical 
insruments to Marcellus, and that the perpe- 
trator did the deed without knowing who he 
was, persuaded that the boxescontained some 
valuable treasute. This movrnful event hap- 
pened about 210 years before the Christian 
era; and when Archimedes, notwithstanding 
his intense application to study, had reached 
the advanced age of 75 or 76. 

Matcellus was inconsolable at this event; 
and, to makeall the reparation in his power, 
he sought out his relatives, and distinguished 
them by every mark of attention. The Ro- 
man paid the last debt of nature to the re- 
mains of him whose loss he deplored, and e- 
rected on his tomb a monumental! stone with 
a suitable inscription, and some figures en- 
graved upon it, emblematic of his discove- 
ries as 2 geometrician.— Scientific American. 


€ssan. 
THE HUMOR OF ADDISON. 
By T. B. MACAULAY. 

But what shall we say of Addison’s humor, 
of his sense of the ludicrous, of his power 
of awakening that sense in others, and of 
drawing mirth from incidents which occur ev- 
ery day, and from little peculiarities of tem- 
per and manner, such as nfay be found in eve- 
ry mant We feel the charm. We give 
ourselves up to it. Bat we strive in vain to 
analyze it. | 

Perhaps the best way of discribing Addi- 
son’s peculiar pleasantry, is to compare it 
with the pleasantry of some other great 
satirist. The thtee most eminent masters of 
the art of ridicule, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were, we conceive, Addison, Swift, and 
Voltaire. Which of the three had the great- 
est power of moving laughter may be ques- 
tioned. Buteach of them, within his own 
domain, was supreme. Voltaire is the prince 
of buffoons. His merriment is without dis- 
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guise or restraint. He gambols; he grins; 
he shakes his sides ; he points the finger; he 
turns up the nose ; he shoots out the tongue. 
The manner of Swift is the very opposite of 
this. He moves laughter, but never joins in 
it. He appears in his works such as he ap- 
peared in society. All the company are con- 
vulsed with merriment, while the dean, the 
author ofall the mirth, preserves an invincei- 
ble gravity, and even sourness of aspect; and 
gives utterance to the most eccentric and lu- 
dicrous fancies, with the air of aman reading 
the comination-service. 

‘The manner of Addison is as remote from 
that of Swift as that of Voltaire. He neither | 
laughs out like the Freneh wit, nor, like the 
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sublime. Nothing great, nothing amiable, 
no moral duty, no doctrine of natural or re- 
vealed religion, has ever been associated by 
| Addison with any degrading idea. His hu- 
manity is without parallel in literary history. 
The highest proof of human virtue is to pos- 
sess boundless power without abusing it— 
No kind of power is more formidable than 
the power of making men ridiculous; and 
that power Addison possessed in boundless 
measure. How grossly that power was abus- 
ed by Swift and Voltaire is well known. But 
of Addison, it may be confidently affirmed that 





| he has blackened no man’s character ; nay,that 


it would be diffieult if not impossible, to find 
in all the volumes which he has left us, a sin- 





Irish wit, throws a double portion of severity 
into bis countenance while laughing inly ; but 
preserves a look peculiarly his own ; a look of 
demure serenity, disturbed only by an arch) 


gle taunt which can be called ungenerous or 


junkind. Yet he had detractors, whose ma- 


lignity might have seemed to justify as terri- 
ble a revenge as that which men, not superior 





sparkle of the eye, an almost imperceptible 
elevation of the brow, an almost impercep- 
tible curl of the lip. His tone is never that 
either ef a Jack Pudding or acynic. It is 
that of a gentleman, in whom the quickest 
sense of the ridiculous is constantly tempered 
by good nature and good breeding. 

We ownthatthe humor of Addison is, in 
our opinion, of a more delicious flavor a0, 
the humor of either Swift or Voltaire. Thus 
much, at least, is certain, that both Swift and 
Voltaire have been successfully mimicked, and 
that no man has yet been able te mimic Ad- 
dison. The letter of the Abbe Coyer to Pan- 
sophe, is Voltaire all over, and imposed, du- 
ring a long time, on the academicians of Pa- 
ris. There are passages in Arbuthnot’s sa- 
tirical works, which we, at least, cannot dis- 
tinguish from Swift’s best writing. But of 
the many eminent men who have made Addi- 
son their model, though several have copied 
his mere diction with happy effect, none has 
been able to cateh the tone of his pleasantry. 
In the World, in the Connoisseur, in the Mir- 
ror, in the Lounger, there are numerous pa- 
pers written in obvious imitation of his Tatlers 








to him in genius, wreaked on Bettesworth and 
on Frane de Pompignan. He was a politi- 
cian ; he was the best writer of his party ; he 


| lived in times of fierce excitement—in times 


when persons of high character and station 
stooped to scurrility such as is now practised 
by the basest of mankind. Yet no provoca- 
tion and no example could induce him to re- 
turn railing for railing. 
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Religious. 
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Atheism. 





Once let men thoroughly believe that they 
are the work and sport of chance; that no 
Superior Intelligence concerns itself with hu- 
man affairs ; that all their improvements per- 
ish forever at death; that the weak have no 
guardian and the injured no avenger; that 
there is no recompense for sacrifices to up- 
rightness and the public good; that an oath 
is not heard in heaven; that secret crimes 
have no witness but the perpetrator; that hu- 





and Spectators. Most of these papers have 
some merit; many are very lively and amus- 
ing; but there is nota single one which could 
be passed off as Addison’s ona critic of the 
smallest perspicacity. 

But that which chiefly distinguishes Addi- | 
son from Swift, from Voltaire, from almost 
all the other great masters of ridicule, is the 

ace, the nobleness, the moral purity, which 
we find even in his merriment. Severity 
gradually hardening and darkening into mis- 
anthropy, characterizes the works of Swift.— 
The nature of Voltaire was, isteed, not inhu- 
man; but he venerated nothing. Neither in 
the master-pieces of art nor in the purest ex- 
amples of virtue, neither in the Great First 
Cause nor in the awful enigma of the grave, 
could he see any thing but subjects for drol-| 
lery. The more solemnand august the theme, 











of Mephistophiles; the mirth of Voltaire is 


ly imagined, a portion of the happiness of 
seraphim and just men made perfect be de- 
rived from an exquisite perception of the lu- 
dicrous, their mirth must surely be none other 
than the mirth of Addison ;—a mirth consist- 
ent with tender compassion for all that is frail, 
and with profound reverence for all that is 





the more monkey-like was his grimacing and| ; L 
chattering. The mirth of Swift is the mirth) one suggestive of peculiar reflections, that 


man existense has no purpose, and human 
virtue no unfailing friend; that this brief life 
is everything to us, and death is total, ever- 
lasting extinction,—once let men thoroughly 
abandon religion, and who can conceive or 
describe the extent of the desolation which 
would follow? We hope, perhaps, that hu- 
man laws and natural sympathy would hold 
society tegether, As reasonably might we 
believe that, were the sun quenched in the 
heavens, our torches could illuminate, and our 
fires quicken and fertilize the creation. ‘What 
is there in human-nature to awaken respect 
and tenderness, if man is the unprotected in- 
sect of a day? and what is he more, if athe- 
ism be true ?— Dr. Channing. 


—_-_--oe SO 


No Room in the Inn. 





It is a somewhat curious circumstance, and 


when the Saviour was born there was “ no 


the mirth of Puck. If,as Soame Jennings odd-| room in the inn” for the accommodation of 


the illustrious child or his mother. We do 
not say the inspired historian intended any re- 
| flection of the kind, but when our eye rested 
on a passage in a late reading, we could not 
| resist the impression that between the ancient 
inn and the modern licensed tavern there is 


' genezally this resemblance, that there is no 
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room for the Saviour or the religion he rep- enabling children to become nailors. One 
resents. There is no room for serious brought the rod from the fire, another turned 
thoughts or salutary resolutions, but ample | it under the hammer and cut it off, when it 
room for idle, vicious, criminal ideas, tastes| was taken to the header to be finished. In 
and passions. 1792, a Mr. Clifford, of Bristol, England, made | 

O what a history should we have, could we | an improvement by making the naii in a steel | 
obtain a faithful and true daguerreotype repre-| die. The steel dies were rollers, and each | 
sentation of the influence of the tavern in all | roller had a cog wheel on it—the cogs of one | 
ages and climes—of the dark, gloomy, and | working into the cogs of the other, both ma-| 
desperate thoughts and purposes engendered | king the same number of revolutions, and 
in the bar room—of the slain hopes and pros-| one half the impress was made in the one 


| 
| 


pects of the inmates, and of the circles of} roller and the other half in the other roller,and | 


Could we see at a glance all the murders | the exact form of the nail, extending length- 
which have been planned under the iniluence | wise of the nailon the cireumference of the 
of the inebriating cup; and the desperate en-| rollers. A number of dies were thus made in 
ergies drawn from strong drink to nerve the | one set of rollers. 

arm for its murderous task; could we see; Another plan was to cut out the nails 
drawn out, as on a chart, all the sorrow, suf-| by punches operated by machinery, in the 
fering, anguish, despair, poverty, crime and) same manner as buckles and buttons were 
death, which owe their origin to the tavern; made; and still another plan was to punch 
who would not lift his hands in amazement | the hot nail rods with cams upwards to form 
that such an agency is still licensed to send | the head and afterwards to anneal them in the 
forth its streams of desolation and woe in a| ordinary way to soften them for clinching. 


Christian land, and in an age distinguished | All these plans were different from our 


friends and kindred connected with them.—| the two impressions formed a cavity or die of 


above every other for its knowledge and hu-| common machine cut nails, and they were in- | 


manity.—N. Y. Organ. tended to answer the purpose of the wrought 
—_——__-—+#+e |; 





Love in the Heart. | vention of the eut nail, but which had no 


head, is claimed to have been accomplished 
We are called and urged to love God, for}, Benjamin Cochran,who died in December, 


our own good ; to love Him that we may be! 246 at Batavia, N. Y., who was once a 
born of Him—that we may know Him.—| shopmate of Eli Whitney, at New Haven, 
Wealth avails us nothing, learning is power-| Conn, He invented his machine before the 
less, honors and lusters pall and die. But to| Pederal Constitution was adopted. In 1790, 
rich and poor, to the happy and the desolate, 

toall men as children of one great Father, a 
blessed privilege is given, even to be perfect | 
as He is perfect. Who will not heed this 
privilege y This is religion, this is wealth, | first by punches out of sheets of iron, and 
and this is knowledge. Experience teaches nendtne thu afterwarie 

it, nature reveals it, Christ proclaims it, Heav-| 7, 1810, machinery enn erected in the Uni- 
en flings back its flashing gates and repeats it| ta States by the ingenious Perkins and Jo- 
—he that loveth is born of God, and knoweth| nathan Ellis for eutting and heading nails at 
God. Have we yet material ideas of Heaven?| on¢ operation. ‘The cut nail does not clinch 
Do we dwell chiefly on its crystal splendor, | jie the wrought iron nail, but for many pur- 





was taken out by Mr. Frénch for making 
nails by machinery, some ingenious mechan- 





‘iron clinching nail. ‘The first American in-| 


the very year that the first English patent | 


ies in America made nails by eutting them | 








Providence, R. I. , and that the invention had 
been introduced into England from America. 


_—WNScientific American, 
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Influence of Cutting Hair. 

Medica} men are oeeasionally asked wheth- 
er itis proper to cut the patient’s hair; wheth- 
er, in faet, this operation has any influence 
upon the health, M. Frederique resolves 
the question by giving the following illustra. 
toin: 

A little girl,aged three years,of good health 
in general, had her hair grown excessively long 
during the course ofafew months, She was 
a beautiful child, but had lately wasted with- 
out any apparent cause, becoming dull and 
‘apathetic, losing her appetite and strength 
without any organic lesion being discernible. 
| She was placed upon a tonic regimen with 
chalybeates, but without deriving material 
| benefit, until her hair was cut short, at the 
suggestion of a friend, from which time she 
| rapidly gained strength. 

It would appear, from this case, that the e- 
economy had suffered a loss in the expendi- 
ture -of blood necessary for the seeretion of 
|the abundant crop of hair. M. Frederique 


considers that it is the formation of the color- 
ing matter which chiefly exhausts the blood, 
as this is formed at the expense of the hema- 
tosine. 
EE es 
Vast Plains. 

A writer in the Qarterly Review thus 
graphically enumerates, as the mighty plains 
of the earth, the great sandy deserts of Saha- 
ra, and the saline steppes of Asia, and the 
sterile and shingly plains of Patagonia. To 
these, he adds the Pampas, forming a bare 
horizontal surface of nearly one thousand 
miles from the Atlantic to the Andes; the 
Silvas of the Amazons, a dense tropical for- 
est, covering a level more than half as large 
as Enrope; the Llanos of the Orinoco, a 
plain of grass, twice as large as France, and 
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we mit — — golden streets? Let) poses itis better. To drive wrought iron 
"a wale SEORVOR If Pury, and SPIT- | nails, the timber has first to be bored with 
ituality, and holiness, pervaded by love. Yes, 
—— ort od ae antscepations realized, | for us Yankees to stick by—it did not suit 
pre ay ieee n ih os ony , one that | the spirit of Jonathan, who would rather 
gio rightest in the hour of desolation,| mount on a rocket than travel on terra firma 
and that soared heavenward from the memori- | by any system of Donkey locomotion. The 
er, and es a faith shall be dis- | cut nail needs no gimlet hole and a carpen- 
ois . 4 weg ae geve” Gals moved Pass | ter will nail up a partition with cut nails be- 
; ay. 1s he “sa of eternal life. Even | fore holes could be bored in half the boards 

wil af >» a) i } . ° > e ° 

acre we may breathe and commence its IM-/ for the reception of wrought nails. Cut nails 
mortality —Rev. E. H. Chapin. 
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NAIL MAKING. 
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_ establishments, and they make Spikes by the 
At one period all Nails were made by hand 


—forged outofrodsof iron. Men who had 


At South Troy in this State, there are large | 





machinery of Burdon’s patent also. For cut- | 


flat as the surface of the sea; the vast prairies 


| of North America, stretching westward from 


; ag » Mississipi ‘ky J itains; and 
'the gimlet. This was too tedious a phonged| the Mississipi to the Rocky fountains; an 


| the wide luxuriant plains of Hindoostan. 


—-- —----—~4 + &-—__- 
Solid Milk. 
A Mr. Felix Louis of Southwark, England, 





| has lately taken out a patent in England for 
| preserving cows milk, goats milk, &c., by 
feonverting it into solid cakes which are solu- 


| ble in warm water, and which may be kept 


\foralong time without losing their original 
\is exelusively an American invention—and | r sft : : 
' - ba _sweetness. The process consists in using 
woes except for dos and where it is necessary | 

they should be clinched, they are better than 


ting it by heat and then pressing it into cakes 
| those of wrought iron. There are a number} _,' . 

} 

] 
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some loaf sugar, agitating the milk, evapora- 


. calle ; ua | while soft and ev: ati th dryness 
of Cut Nail Works in the United States.—| Walle sont and vaporeung Wee tare 


after being moulded.—Scientific American. 
ELLA SRS he Sa 
Chicory in Coffee. 
In a debate in the British Parliament upon 





ting brads by machinery we know of no *ma-! the use of chicory (the dandelion root) in cof- 


learned the trade were exceedingly expert at 
the business, but still the price of the labor’ 
was great, as every nail had to be heated and 
receive a certain number of blows from the| 
nailor. These considerations gave rise to 
various patented inventions for making nails| 
by machinery. The first patent was taken| 


chine equal to that invented by Mr. Bissel of | 
this city. In 1827 Messrs. Ledsham and 
Jones of Birmingham, England, invented ma-| 
chinery for making brads, which is described | 


|in the Repertory of Arts, but is inferior to | 


Mr. Bissel’s machine. 
Many inquiries have been made of us re-| 


fee, it was stated that the revenue lost more 
than half a million sterling by its use. It is 


said that this adulteration improves the flavor 


of coffee, and corrects its astringent qualities. 
—_——__ —__~4 + @—__—___—_ 
AShower of Fish Bones fell lately, on the 


plantation of Mr. George Henderson, West 


out in England by a Mr. French, of Win-! specting machinery to make wrought iron! Feliciana, La., during a severe storm. They 


bourne, in Stafford, in 1790. He merely em- 


nails, We heard last year that there was'| 


seem to have been the bones of sea fish min- 


ployed water power to operate the hammer, such maehinery. in successful operation in! «led with sharks’ teeth. 
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Drawings done by the Sun. 

Mr. Langenheim, of Philadelphia,has recent- 
ly made such improvements in Daguerreoty- | 
ping, that he is now able to produce instan- | 
taheously upon paper, copies of any desired 
object with the utmost exactness. 


Sketches of Gravel. 


INTELLIGENT TRAVELERS. 











ee 





FROM BAYARD TAYLOR’s “ VIEWS A-FOOT.” 





I was somewhat amused with seeing a 
splendid carriage, with footmen and outriders, 
crossing the mountain, the glorious landscape 
full in view, containing a richly dressed lady, 
fast asleep! It is no uncommon thing to! 
meet carriages, in the Highlands, in which 
the occupants are comfortably reading, while | 
being whirled through the finest scenery.— 
And apropos of this subject, my German friend | 
related to me an incident. His brother was | 
traveling on the Rhine, and when in the) 
midst of the grandest scenes, met a carriage | 
containing an English gentleman and lady, | 
both asleep, while ona seat behind, was sta- | 
tioned an artist, sketching away, with all his | 
might. He asked the latter the reason of his | 
industry, when he answered, “O, my lord | 
wishes to see, every night, what he has pass- 
ed during the day! and so I sketch as we go | 
along!” 





American Books in Scotland. | 

I stopped at a bookstore, to purchase a 
view of the Abbey; to my surprise nearly | 
half the books were by American authors.— 
There were Bryant, Longfellow, Channing | 
Emerson, Dana, Ware, and many others.— 
The bookseller told me he had sold more of | 
Ware’s Letters than any other book, in his | 
store; “and also,” to use his own words, 
“an immense number of the great Dr. Cham-|° 
ming.” Ihave seen English ‘editions of Per- | 
cival, Willis, Whittier and Msrs. Sigourney; | 
but Bancroft and Prescott are classed among | 
the “ standard British historians.” 


Novel Teams. 

In the neighborhood of Iglau, and, in fact, 
through the whole of Bohemia, we saw some | 
of the strangest teams that could well be im- 
agined. I thought the Frankfort milkwo- 
men, with their donkeys and horse-like ca 
were comical objects, enough; but they be 
no comparison with these Bohemian turn- 
outs. Dogs—for economy’s sake, perhaps 
—generally supply the place of oxen or hors- 
ses, and it is no uncommon thing to see three | 
large mastifs abreast, harnessed to a coun- 
try cart. A donkey and a cow togeth- 
er, are sometimes met with; and one man, 
going to the festival at Iglau, had his wife and 
children in a little wagon, drawn by a dog 
and a donkey. These two, however, did not 
work well together ; the dog would bite his| 
lazy companion, and the man’s time was con-| 
stantly employed in whipping him off the| 
donkey, and in whipping the donkey away | 
from the side of the road. Once,I saw a/| 
wagon drawn by a dog, with a woman push- 
ing behind, while a man, doubtless her lord | 
and master, sat comfortably within, smoking | 
his pipe with the greatest complacency ! ! The 
very climax of all, wasa woman and a dog| 








fear that it is so. 


| no longer trace their airy lines. 


harnessed together, taking a load of country | 
| produce to market! I hope, for the honor of | 
the country, it was not emblematic of wert 
man’s condition, there. But, as we saw hun- | 
dreds of them breaking stone along the road, | 
and occupied at other, laborious and not less | 
menial labor, there is too much reason to | 
The Alps. 

Next moring, the sky was clear, and a_glo- | 
rious day opened before us. The country be- | 
came more beautiful, as we approached the | 
Danube; the hills were covered with vine- 
yards, just in the tender green of their first 
| leaves, and the rich valleys lay in Sabbath 
stillnessin the warm sunshine. Sometimes, 
from an eminence, we could see far and wide | 
over the garden-like slopes, where little, white | 
villages shone among the blossoming fruit- 
trees. Achain of blue hills rose in front, | 
which I knew, almost instinctively, stood by | 
‘the Danube; when are climbed to the last | 
/height, and began to descend to the valley, | 
where the river was still hidden by luxuriant | 
| graves, I saw, far to the southwest, a range | 
| of faint, silvery summits, rising through the | 
dim ether, like an airy vision. There 
no mistaking these snowy mountains. 
heart bounded with a sudden 
turous excitement, at this first view of the 
Alps! They were ata great distance, and | 
their outline was almost blended with the | 
blue drapery of air which clothed them. 1| 
gazed till my vision became dim, and I could 





’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was 
My | 
thrill of rap. | 


They called | 


And mourn the hopes of childhood dear 
With bitter tears ! 
Ay---must I linger here, 
A tonely branch upon a blasted tree, 
Whose last frail leaf untimely sere, 
Went down with thee. 


Oft from life’s withered shore, 
In still communion with the past, I turn, 
And muse on thee, the only flower 

In memory’s urn. 


And when the evening pale 
Bows like a mourner on the dim, blue wave, 
I stay to hear the night-winds wail 
Around thy grave. 


Where is thy spirit flown ? 
I gaze above—thy look is imaged there— 
I listen—and thy gentle tone 
Is on the air. 


O come—whilst here I press 
My brow upon thy grave—and in those mild 
And thrilling tones of tenderness, 
Bless, bless thy child 1 


Yes, bless thy weeping child, 
And o’er thine urn—Religion’s holiest shrine— 
O give his spirit undefiled 
To blend with thine. 


Cities 
=“??? 


Practical Joke. 
One day John Gay was riding by a tavern 





up images blended with the grandest events, Where he was well known. The landlord, a 


in the world’s history. I thought of the glo. | 


rious spirits who have looked upon them and | by several “ drouthy cronies.’ 


, trodden their rugged sides—of the storms in | 
which they veil their countenances, and the | 
| avalanches they hurl thundering to the val- 
leys—of the voice of great deeds, which have | 
echced from their cra rs over the wide earth: anc | 
of the ages which have broken, like the waves | 


ofa mighty sea, upon their everlasting sum |’ 


mits ! 











Miscellany. 


LLLP 


"Written at My “Mother's $ Grave. 








BY G. D. PRENTICE. 





The trembling dew-drops fall 
Upon the shutting flowers like souls at rest ; | 
The stars shine gloriously---and all 
Save me, is blest. 


Mother---I love thy grave ! 
The violet, with its blossoms blue and mild, 
Waves o’er thy head---when shall it wave | 
Above thy child? | 


°T isa sweet flower---yet must 
Its bright leaves to the coming tempest bow--- 
Dear mother---’T is thy emblem---dust 
Is on thy brow. 


And I could love to die--- 
To leave untasted life’s dark, bitter streams--- 
By thee, as erst in childhood, lie 
And share thy dreams. 


And must I linger here, 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 


thrown away. 


queer fellow, stood on the stoop, surrounded 
As John was 
passing in hot haste, the landlord called to 
him, “ Hallo, Gay, stop and tell us a lie.”— 
‘ ‘Pon my soul, I ean’t” said Gay, pressing 
on. But the clamor for the lie was so vio- 
lent thathe was forced to excuse himself by 
| saying, that he was going post haste for the 
‘doctor. “Daniel Chambers,” said he, (nam- 
ing a highly respectable farmer some two 
| miles off among the hills,) “ has fell from his 


~ |mow and broke his arm and leg, and I must 


burry back, for there’s searce any body with 
jhim.” And with a face full of gravity and 
sympathy, John sped on his errand of mercy, 
| while the inn keeper and his comrades pre- 
formed a steeple-chase on foot across the 
hills, to find farmer Chambers sound, wind 
and limb; the fact being amply proved by the 
violent contortions and obstreperous laugh- 
ter he indulged in at the diseomfiture of the 
| party. , 

eo — Se 

The New Houses cf Parliament, 

The Houses of Parliament, stretched along 
the bank of the Thames, look from the river 
like some gigantie toy in terra cotta, be-pin- 
nacled and be-frittered until all grandeur is 





lost inendless detail, and the only thought 


that strikes you is that of enormous cost 
How thecountry that pos- 
| sessed Oxford could build such a pile for the 
| great councils,isamarvel. There is no grand 
thing in London so entirely out of harmony 
with surrounding objects. Old Dambeth Pal- 
ace, on the other side of the river, puts it to 
shame. If it were not that the people must 
pay for it, I should care little how some soon 
flaming orator set it alight and cleared the 
| ground for smothing more dignified. 
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Within, the size is very impressive—one | 
gallery, that into which the committee-rooms | 
open, being, a8 we are told, eight hundred | 
feet long, in a straight line. All is finished | 
or finishing in the most gorgeous tone of 
medieval decoration. The ceilings are par- 
ticularly elaborate, so overgilded that we 
were rather glad to hear that every chimney 
in the building smokes, since the glare will 
the sooner be toned down into smothing 
more agreeable. The reason given for this 
fumigation was ludicrous enough; it was 
that the architect would not allow the chim- 
neys to be carried up to a proper height, be- 
cause they would interfere with the exterior 
appearance of the pile! We should not blame 
the Chinese if they called such an artist an 
“outside barbarian,” since the English would 
very readily apply an equally contemptuous 
term to the Chinese builder who should ex- 
hibit similar fatuity. 

The Lords’ Chamber is the very climax 








and concentration of gorgeousness infinitely 
subdivided, with the least possible variety 
or grandeur of effect. Crimson, blue, and 
gold, fatigue the eye, and V.R. occurs so of- 
ten that one is crossly tempted to think it 
stands for Very Ridiculous. Some of the de- 
tails are exquisitely beautiful, and the whole 
looks warm and comfortable, but quite over- 
loaded. Poverty of invention is but made 
more apparent bythe immense amount of la- 
bor and skill which illustrates it. Ifthe ar- 
chitect had happened to be a painter, he 
would certainly have delighted to fill his can- 





vass with files of soldiers, and long streets 
of handsome brick houses; if a mechanic, he 
would have luxuriated in rows of pine, or 
ranks of shining buttons—Mrs. Kirkland’s 
Holidays Abroad. 
—+ + > 
Lady Blessington. 

The London correspondent of the Nation- 
al Intelligencer says— 

“The fashionable world have been very 
busy in attending the sale at Gore House— 
Lady Blessington’s wonderful and long-re- 
nowned abode of intellectual luxury, where 
the sumptuous predilections of the mistress 
of the house, and the artistic genius of Count 








D’ Orsay, had accumulated more than one 
thousand articles of rarity and vertu. Every- 
thing—paintings, drawings, statuary, china, 
books, Napoleon relics, gobelin tapestry, and 
furnitures of every kind, of the rarest and 
costliest materials, and most recherche con- 
struction and manufacture—is to be brought 
to the hammer. More than six hundred e- 
quipages lined the road between Knights 
bride on the one side, and Hammersmith on 
the other, entirely throwing into the shade all 





that had been witnessed upona similar ocea- 
sion, even at Strawberry Hill. 

“On tne Tuesday and Wednesday previous 
to the sale, when the premises were “ on view,” 
by special order from the auctioneer, it is said 
that the largest number of the beau monde 
ever assembled at any such place at one time 
were present. Six Dukes were in the Coun- 
tess’ Library at the same moment, two of 
them being owners of the chief “show hous- 
es” in this country—-Devonshire and Suth- 
erland. Peculiar cireumstances had thrown 
a celebrity around Gore House which was qui- 
te unexampled in this country, such as we do 








not imagine ever existed, even in the days of 
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Horace Walpole and Mary Montague, and a 


parallel to whieh ean only be sought for, and 
not easily found, during the Voltairean era in 
France. Louis Napoleon, who had long been 
on the most intimate terms of friendship with 
Count D’ Orsay, is understood to have pro- 
vided honorable and luerative, though not 
prominent employment in the service of the 
publie for the Count, who will henceforth re- 
side permanently in France, affording at least 
one striking refutation of the fallacy of the 
axiom which forbids faith being placed in 
princes, 


—iivetivein 
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Stephen Girard. 

It is 1793. The Pestilence is in Philadel- 
phia. Whole streets are boarded up as if in 
anticipation of an attack from a foreign foe. 
The Yellow Fever sweeps the town. Every 
night the rumble of the dead cart’s wheels 
is heard, and through the stillness conres the 
raven cry, “ Bring out your dead.” Where 
is your Bordeaux Exile, now? By turns 
cabin boy, mate of the schooner, manufac- 
turer of cigars in Mount Holly, peddler on 
the Delaware, and Merchant of old iron in 
Water street—where is he now? By the bed 
of sickness and death. Ministers of Religion 
have fledthe town. He, almost alone, com- 
bats the pestilence. He gives food to the 
starving, succor to the pestilence-stricken, 
comfort to the dying and graves to the friend- 
less dead. Out on Bush Hill, near the old 
Hanging ground of Philadelphia, you may 
see at the present hour a great edifice of brick, 
painted yellow and with many windows.— 
This, in 1793 was the Hospital. Here in 
close rooms, the dying groaned their last ag- 
ony, while “ nurses and matrons,” were riot- 
ing in drunken orgies, under the same roof. 
Ilere the dead cart came day after day ; many 
times bearing the living to the grave. And 
here, where drunkenness and Pestilence, held 
their infernal revel, here came the Water 
Street Merchant, his homely face stamped 
with that courage and benevolence, which 
springs from an henest heart. He drove the 
reveler from the House of Death. He was 
the Angel ofthe Death-room. Qucer sort of 
angel,—you will say—with a French accent, 
and a sunburnt face, lighted only by a single 
eye? Still an Angel. 
prayers of the dying. His name was writ- 
ten in the hearts of those who survived.— 
Lippard, 
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A Sensible Girl. 

A preacher was one day struck with sur- 
prise on beholding a beautiful set of curls on 
the head of a lovely maid, a member of his 
class, whose hair had been very plain. 

“Ah! Eliza,” said he, “ you should not 
waste your precious time curling your hair ; 
if God intended it to be curled he would have 
curled it for you.” 

“ Indeed,” said the witty maid,“ I must dif- 
fer from you. When I was an infant he 
curled it for me, but nowI am grown up he 
thinks Iam able to do it myself.” 





——_—___ + > —_______ 


Tue last resource to raise the wind is that 
of a shrewd and unscrupulous Yankee, who 
bought a bushel of shoe pegs, and on discover- 
ing they were made of rotten wood, shar- 


He was blessed in the | 











The Ladies of Lima. 

Far superior to the men, both physically 
and intellectually, are the women of Lima.— 
Nature has endowed them with many of her 
choicest gifts. In figure they are usually 
slender and rather tall, and they are especially 
remarkable for small, elegantly formed feet. 
Their fair faces from whieh the glowing 
breath of the tropics banish every trace of 
bloom, are animated by large bright eyes— 
Their features are pleasing, the nose being 
well formed, though, in general, not small, 
the mouth invariably adorned with two rows 
of brilliant white teeth, (the women of Lima 
clean their teeth several times aday with the 
root called raiz de dientes—literally root for 
the teeth, of which they keep a piece con- 
stantly in their pockets,) and their long black 
hair, arranged in plaits, falls gracefully over 
their bosoms and shoulders. Add to all this 
a captivating grace of manner and deport- 
ment, joined to an exceeding degree of gen- 
tleness and amiability, and it will be readily 
admitted that the Limana is a noble specimen 
of female loveliness and beauty. 

Large Diamond. 

One of the largest diamonds in the world 
is the “ Koh-innoor,” or “ Mountain of Light,” 
which Runjeet Singh extorted from the ex- 
King of Cabul. Nothing ean be exhibited 
more superb than this gem ; it is of the finest 
water, and about half the size of a hen’s 
egg. Its weight amounts to three-and-a half 
rupees, and it is said to be worth three mil- 
lions and ahalfof money. It is set in an arm- 
let, with a diamond on each side, about the 
size of a sparrow’s egg. 

——————“r+o 

“T never knew any man,” says an old au- 
thor, “ who could not bear another’s misfor- 
tunes perfectly like a christian;” which re- 
minds us of the oldlady who thought ev- 
ery calamity that happened to herself a trial, 
and every one that happened to her friends, a 
judgment. 





wwe 
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Pretty. 

N. P. Willis, speaking of those who 
pride themselves on their own ancestry, says 
“they are like the reflections of stars in the 
water—they never would have been there but 
for their bright originals in heaven.” 


+> 
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In 1795, the number of houses where intox- 
iting drinks were sold, in London, amount- 
ed to 1 to every 112 inhabitants; in 1840, 
they were 1 to every 351; in 1849, only 1 to 
every 450. 
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Srike Socrety.—This society in Boston 
will discuss tne question “ What is the differ- 
ence between a bridge of sighs and the size 
ofa bridge?’ Also, “ which young ladies are 
the best, those who mince in their manners, 
or those who make mince pies ?” 


<p ~~ 
si, os 


A younG DANDY, who sported an enor- 
mous mustachio, asked a lady what she 
thought ofhis looks. “ Why,” said she, “ you 
look as if you had swallowed a squirrel, and 
left the tail sticking out of your mouth.” 
+> 

Every child of Queen Victoria costs the 
goverment $500,000 yearly. 


Fourteen thousand seamen have deserted 











pened the other end, and sold them for oats! the British service during the last vear. 
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their high trusts in the criminal ravings of a de- 


“y ° | 
° | graded fanaticism? How can the deliberate and 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 39, 1849. 








flagitious falsehoods, hurled froin the political press 
at the reputation of every opponent sufficiently dis- 





tinguished for its aim, be reconciled with the ex- 





istence of that philanthropy, and honesty, and wis- | 





dom, indispensable to a successful administration, 
or the virtuous progress of a people ? 


A stout heart, aclear conscience, and never despair 








W.L. PALMER, is our authorized Agent. 


Gua: 


the virtues of the deceased. 





To Correspondents. eruel to remember, at this time, his errors. 


do not let your 





reverence for the dead, 

We have on hand a prose article on Education, 
which, though containing many beauties, and ex- 
cellent principles, hardly comes up to our standard. 
It is destitute of a title, and would need nearly a 
re-writing, on account of punctuation, &c., which 
we have not time to give it. 

“The Language of Flowers,” “ The Influence 
of —_— and “ An Impromptu,”’ are on file. 


as shared his councils and his labors. Remember, 
science ! 
while living, 
hurricance of sighs wasted over his sodless grave. 

Another political campaign approaches. What | 
an honor, indeed, were it to the “Model Republic,” 





th ln 


J USTICE MOST UNJUST. 
Ex-President Polk. 








The sudden death of our late President, has been 
made an occasion for some singular moral develop- 
ments. That portion of human nature which con- 
trols the public press, has given us a new chapter 
of its own character. 

In all quarters, are heard sounds of lamentation, 
emanating from sources so lately prolific of dispraise. 
Men, who, but a few months since, scrupled at no 
tale which would stigmatize a rival, now don the 
insignia of mourning, and go about proclaiming his 
virtues. Tongues scarcely discharged of their ven- 
om, hasten to compose a eulogy of love. The man 
so recently a demagogue, an imbecile, a murderer, 
a traitor to his trust—has suddenly, by his decease, 
become an able and patriotic statesman, and con- 
seientious Christian ! 

Far be it from us to discourage any respect for 
one who has so lately filled the first political station 
in the world. We honor those rival partisans who 
have so promptly and generously testified to his 
virtues. But this tardy justice brings freshly to 
our minds, the floods of obloquy with which they 
sought to overwhelm him while living. 

With his political opinions, or those of his ene- 
mies, or his friends, we have nothing todo. Had 
he been a Whig, our moral would have lost none 
of its force. The death of President Harrison was 
accompanied by demonstrations precisely similar. 
The sin of detraction lies equally at the door of all 
parties. Invective and libel run riot through all 
channels of political strife. Men, estimable in pri- 
vate life, are held up to ridicule and contempt by 
other men, in private life, as estimable. License 
is the deity to which partisans bow down, and their | 
worship corrupts the purest fountains of the heart. 
The man who would scorn to defame one neigh- 
bor to another, thinks he is doing God service by 
dragging the imagined vices or weaknesses of a 
great man, into public gaze. It matters not what 
may be the fitness of any man for a proposed sta- 
tion—no matter what virtues, what talents, what 
experience, many adorn his character. These are 
no tests. The question is, of his politics. Does he 
belong to my party? will his election place that 
party in power, and promote its faithful adherents 
to dignity and spoils ? 

Is not this a humiliating spectacle, to be unceas- 
ingly witnessed amongst the freest people under | 
Heaven? Is it not enough to crush all one’s hopes | 


worth, wherever found ;—treating oak opponent, 
in short, with the respect due his ashes. 


ence: and what a lesson do the tardy eulogies of | 


— 


Roman Virtue. 








The Tribune has a letter containing a journal 
kept by a gentleman in Rome during the late excit- 
We give an extract, believing 
not less than 


ing scenes there. 
that our readers will admire, 
selves, the genuine nobility which shines out in the 
conduct of the Roman people. Never, in the days 
of her brightest glory, did Rome manifest such 
wisdom and virtue as has been displayed in her 
treatment, thus far, of the French. 

Here is the extract :— 

May 9. By a decree of this Republic, their de- 
ceived and unhappy brothers, soldiers of the French 
Republic, captured on the ever-memorable 30th of 
April, were unconditionally set free. They left to 
join their countrymen at Civita Vecchia. But pre- 
viously they perambulated a great part of the city, 


our- 


each of them arm in arm with two Romans. 
was honor for the poor fellows, but was at first 
planned so, chiefly to secure them from ill-treat- 
For a day or two after the battle, the great- 





ment. 
est care was required to preserve them from the 
fury of the women of Trastevere, who very logical- 
ly argued that “they had killed our lovers, fathers, 
brothers, husbands, who never harmed or offend- 
ed their people ; why should not we kill them ?” 


But yesterday, after a lapse of a week, all this feel- 
ing had subsided, even in that class. During their 
detention, every kind of indulgence had been heap- 
The soldiers who had been daily, 





ed upon them. 
nay hourly, visited by all classes, uniformly ex- 
| pressed their abhorrence of the “ fratricidal”’ war, 
and affirmed that they came to fight the Austrians, 
and never knew, till they saw and heard them, 
they were opposed to Romans and Republicans. 
The officers sat mute and dejeeted, or burst in- 
to invective against the “ infame guet-a-pens,”’ 
their government had led them into. One of them, 
a lieutenant, and the only man left alive of his com- 
pany, wept bitterly at the disgrace he had been 
subjected to, adding (which was echoed by the oth- 
ers) that had he known he was to fight against the 
of political regeneration, to see those who should people and the Republic, he would have broken his 
be conservators of public morals, thus forgetting | sword and refused to serve. 








This | 


' raded the city. 


You do right, gentlemen politicians, to dwell on being literally killed with kindness ; 


the Whig press, convey, can we but read it aright ! | cades. 


| 





So yesterday they pa- | 


A hundred thousand handker- 
chiefs waved from the windows and balconies, a 
hundred thousand voices rent the air with evvivas 
for both Republics, the band playing the glorious 
| Marseillaise alternately with Roman marches, the 
People rushing on the French, hugging and inesing 
| (men and women) their “ cari faatelli republi- 
| cani,”’ so that there was much probability of their 
the French 


It were unmanly and | soldiers staring with bewilderment aw vhile, then do- 
Sut | ing the best to shout for the two Repeitin—o 
smother strange scene | 

your respect for the living. Be not blinded, by | 
your gushing tears, to the eminent virtues of such | French to walk round and admire their glorious 
| edifice, one of the officers burst into a flood of tears, 
ye men of glowing temperament and easy con- | and wiped them off, faute de mieux, with his coat 
that co-operation with one good man | ‘flap. 


At St. Peter’s, where the people induced the 


A female gently stepped up and applied a 


will do more for your country than a | handkerchief to his weeping countenanee, then 
| handed it to him, saying, “ Take this as a remem- 


brance of a Roman woman.’’ 
Wonderful is the ealm and cheerfulness of the 


could she set the world an example in the justice | Romans of both sexes, amid their dangers, diffieul- 
and temperance of her discussions ! What a crown | ties, and sufferings ; wonderful the order and dig- 
of glory could her press earn, by investigating | nity, and respect of property and person. 
principles, calmly, respecting truth, and honoring | | the priests, with the exception of some two or three 


| w ho fired on the people and were caught, papal 


Even 


banner in hand, urging on the French soldiers, have 


Happy are they who learn wisdom from experi- | been unharmed. Some were useful to the wound- 


ed, however, and some fought well at the barri- 
But the sun-burnt, bright-eyed women at 
the Fountain, and the delicate citizen’s daughter in 
her salone, all reason alike: “ Pio IX., a year ago, 
would not fight the Croats, because he was a man 


of peace ; and now he sends barbarians and ban- 
| dits to slaughter us, his children !” 


I regret to say that the French did not deserve 
the kind treatment they received, (some of them, 
at least,) as they barbarously slew many unoffend- 
ing women, and children at the breast, in the 
gardens and vineyards, outside the walls! Not 
only is this oficial news, but I know it from per- 
sonal observation, and from others who sought for 
the wounded after the action. They had also in- 
hmanly killed and mutilated six or more wounded 
of the “* Corpo Universitario.” 
+> > 


A Quarter Gone. 








This No. of the “ Union’? completes our first 
quarter. For thirteen weeks have we struggled 
with unimaginable difficulties, till at last we find 
ourselves in a fair way to dispense with these an- 
comfortable auxiliaries. We think our paper has 
constantly improved, and we intend that it shall 
continue so todo. Many points of difficulty in its 
mechanical execution, which have hitherto per- 
plexed us, we believe to be effectually arranged. 

We have now in the hands of the engraver, a 
new head, which we hope to receive in time for 
our next number. 

3ut what we wish most to say, is, that our cash 
system will be rigidly adhered to. Yn making up 
our mail, direetions will be given to strike from the 
list all whose subscriptions have expired, unless 
they are renewed and the cash sent, in advance. 
This, we are satisfied, is the true principle, for both 
readers and publishers. Therefore, if those few 
of our readers who subscribed for a quarter, wish 
the paper continued, they know the means neces- 
sary to that end. 


+ 
=. 


{@" The Rev. W. Colton has arrived at Phila- 
de!phia from California. He brings about $30,000. 


++-> 
-? 


{3 The Countess of Blessington is dead. Tho 
disease was apoplexy. 
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N 0 T ICES. 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 267. 

This is the last No. of Vol. XXI., containing the 
customary title page and index. It contains more 
than ordinarily valuable articles, as may be judged 
from the Centents, as follows :— 

“ Political state of Germany ;’’ “ Illuminated 
MSS. of the Middle Ages; “The Bonaparte | 
Family ;” “ Europen A ffairs—Rome—Russia— | 
Hungary ;”’ “ Canada ;”’ “ The Pillars of Hereu- 
les ;”? besides poetical and short articles. 

Published weekly by E. Littell & Co., Boston. 
Terms, $6 a year. 

For sale by Palmer, 


—— 


Literary. 


| 
| 
| 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURN- 
AL; O. S. and L. W. Fowler, Editors. 

THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL & HER-| 
ALD OF REFORMS; Joel Shew, M. D., 


Editor | ers to have no further privileges than the receipt of | 


| 
The June Nos. of these Magazines have reach- | 


ed us at last, much to our satisfaction, for we esteem | 
them amongst the most valuable in the country. 
We cannot enough advocate the use of cold water, | 
in almost every way, or the dissemination of phy- 
sivlogical science. 

Hoth published by Fowlers and Wells, N. Y. | 





THE LOUISVILLE EXAMINER. 

We wish to call attention to this able advocate 
of human rights, published in a slave State. The | 
Examiner has been for several years the organ of 
that portion of the citizens of Kentucky who believe | | 
slavery to be an evil, and are anxious to see its abo- | 
lition accomplished. It is uniformly temperate, | 
though decided in tone, and courteous in all dis- 
eussions. Even pro-slavery journals seem to re- 
pose in it that confidence which an intelligent, man- | | 
ly, and earnest advocacy of the r1cuT must inspire. | 








their fellow-men, would be doing good service to | 
remit that sam to the Publisher, Paul Seymour, | 
Louisville, Ky. | 
THE LOWELL AMERICAN. 
We have received the third No. of this paper, | | 
recently established at Lowell, Mass. Its mecha- 
nical execution is excellent, and its literary charac- 
ter very fair. We have not been able to peruse | 
thoroughly its editorials, but judge it to be an or- | 
gan of the Free Soil party. 
Terms, $2,00 a year; Wm. 





S. Robinson. 
— 

THE TEACHERS’ ADVOCATE 

Has recently been very much improved, both | 
physically and intellectually. It is now one of the | 
handsomest quartos with which we are acquainted. | 

With the present No., S.S. Randall, so long | 
and favorably known as Deputy State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and author of several educational | 
works, assumes the position of Associate Editor. | 
This arrangement will add much to the value and 
the circulation of the Advocate. 

Published semi-monthly, by Joseph McKeen & 
&. P, Allen, One dollar per annum. 


_— 


Leary, Oswego. 

We are pleased to see this excellent family pa- 
per exhibiting signs of prosperity. We consider it 
highly creditable to the community to sustain in 
their midst, a home paper of such a character, and 


enough to give it a liberal patronage. 


+ + > 


- INTELLIGENCE. | 


Mrs. Butler has suspended her readings till au- 


| tumin. 


The Harpers have just published Dr. Carlyle’s 
prose translation of Dante’s Inferno. 

They are about publishing a large U.S. Ilistory, 
in three volumes, 


| trust they will understand their own interest well Thos. Jefferson—Homestead Exemption. 





ae 


| The following is the language of Thomas Jeffer- 
|son in relation to the “ Homestead Exemption.”’ 
Let every democrat ponder upon it, and henceforth 
let no one, claiming to be a disciple of that illustri- 
ous man, raise his voice against so just and hu- 
| mane a reform: 
| Tue Homesteap.—When the war is over, and 
| our freedom won, the people must make a new de- 
claration ; they must declare the rights of man, the 


The Inauguration of President Sparks, came off | individual sacred above all craft, in oridiieed or 


at Cambridge on the 20th. 
Julia Dean is at the Chicago theater. Madame 
Ablamowicz is also in that city. 


Mrs. Skerritt is engaged at the Tloward, Boston. | 


Geo. Holland is at the theater, Detroit. 

Mr. Nickenson and daughter, are engaged at the 
Albany Museum. 

Mad. Laborde gave a concert, in New Haven, | 


| last week, and another on Monday night. 


The National Theater, Washington, is to be re- 


_ built by subscription of $100 shares, the stockhold- 


| the dividends upon the stock. 

Jamieson closed at Buffalo on Saturday, and has 
been succeeded by Barney Williams. 

A complimentary benefit was given to Herr | 
Cline, at the Chesnut street theater, Philadelphia, 


on Monday night. 


| cratic party in this city, to let by-gones be by-gones, 


governments—they must, at one blow, put an end 
to all the trickeries of English law, which, gar- 
nered up in all the charnels of ages, bind the heart 
and will with lies. They must perpetuate the re- 
publican truth by making the homestead of every 
mana holy thing, which no law can touch, no 
juggle can wrest from his wife and children. 
Until this is done, the Revolution will have been 
fought i in til in i, 





Democratic Re-Union. 





In speaking of the Resolutions recently presented 
_by B. F. Butler, to the Democratic General Com- 
mittee, the N. Y. Evening Post says: 


| “They indicate a very proper disposition on the 
! 


part of the most prominent members of the demo- 


John Povey and sister, Mrs. Knight, leave for | and to renew our old political associations, provided 


England to-day, in the packet ship Yorktown. 





‘Political. | 


No Neutr - ty—no Partis: acti. 


PT - 


The Exemption Law in Michigan. 


The foliowing are the items set forth in the late 
law passed by the Michigan legislature, which are 
exempt from assessment and taxation :— 





| quence de wende' upon perpetuating present divisions 
oe whose engagements to our political antagonists 


| the principles of federal policy which lie at the base 


of the free soil organization in this state, are to sus- 


| tain the new structure. There will be an opposi- 


| tion to such a union in one or two quarters, eman- 
‘ating, however, from men whose political conse- 


|bind them to prevent any re-union which might 
lead to the defeat of the whig party in the state this 
fall. 


| 
| The General Committee recommend no specific 


1: Household furniture, including stoves put up | course for the future, upon the ground that they 
All whose philanthropy is worth two dollars to and kept for ase in any dwelling-house, not exceed- 


ing in value one hundred dollars. 


3. A seat, pew, or slip, occupied by any person 
or family in any house or place of public worship. 

4. All cemeteries, tombs, and rights of burial, 
| while in use as a repository of the dead, 

5. Allarms and accoutrements required by law 
to be kept by any person or family. 


fifty dollars, and all family pictures. 


To each householder, ten sheep, with their | 
| fleeces, and yarn or cloth manufactured from the | 
same ; two cows, five swine, and provisions and most time out of mind in office. If it be not just 
fuel sufficient for the comfortable subsistence of | 


such householder and family for six months. 





<> ——__ ___ 
Comfort for Office Holders. 
The Washington correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, says, that as regards the decapitations | 


made by Mr. Collamer, he is assured that his arm | 
| has been arrested by the old General himself, and | 


that Old Zach., in future, demands specific charges | 


| in writing before consenting to another auto da fe. 
. 
| ---Exrchange. 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL; Dean ¢- O’-| 


- $+ +_—_____ 


Genera Cass.---The Nashville Banner assures | 
its readers, upon the most “‘ unquestionable autho- 


rity,”’ that Gen. Cass will resign his seat in the Se- 
nate, rather than obey the instructions imposed on 
him by the Legislature of Michigan. 


| have no power to leave: the tench. svhiets lens homn 


already marked out. They intimate, however, that 
All Spinning-wheels and weaving-looms and | 


apparatus, not exceeding in value fifty dollars. 


the people may take the matter into their own 
hands and determine upon any new plan of opera- 
tion which the present position of parties seem to 


| advise. Inthe absence of any such extraordinary 
| movement, they recommend a strict adherence to 
| the recommendation of the legislature and to the 
action of the state convention to be held at Syracuse 
|in September. 

6. The library and school books of every indi- | 
vidual and family, not exceeding one hundred and | 


a 

Facts Peep Out. 
In the moanings of the opposition prints, on re- 
_movals of officers, this fact generally stands out 
confirmed, that the removed parties have been al- 


for such men to retire, when is a second man of the 
same generation to get a turn? Thus, in the case of 
the turned out collector of the Champlain district, 
| New York, it appears, that the removed man was 
in office when Gen. Jackson became President.— 
For what length of previous time does not appear. 

In the case of the removed Postmaster at New- 
| ville, Penn., it appears he had been in office ever 
since Gen. Jackson's day. 

So is it with most of them. Having been in of- 
fice so long, they think their places attach to them 
| as matters of right. The people think differently, 
—Portland (Me.) Umpire. 


@-}<tee 
or 





The Poughkeepsie American places the name of 
Thomas H. Benton at the head of its columns for 
the Presidency in 1852. 














Mate, 





The Franking Nuisance. 


Mr. Cist, of the Cincinnati Advertiser, has the | 
following fact, which is only among a thousand of 
the same sort, going to show that the franking priv- | 
ilege ought to be abolished : | 

It is within my knowledge that a Senator from 
one of the western States, has franked during the | 
last session of Congress, packages of books and | 
pamphlets to a single post office, weighing, as as- 
certained by the postmaster, 196 pounds. Among | 
these was the Congressional Globe, in volumes, | 
bound. This exceeds the impudence of Senator | 
Black, of Mississippi, who, in 1835, franked from | 
Washington city, home, a complete set of Waverly 
Novels, in 28 volumes, and weighing 35 pounds,as | 
public documents. 


————_—__.4-4 


Slavery and Anti-Slavery in Missouri. 


The People’s Organ, a journal published in Mis- 
souri, says, the slaveholders in that State are esti- | 
mated not to exceed twenty thousand. 'They own 
seventy thousand slaves, and there are nearly half 
a million of inhabitants who neither own slaves nor 
have n interest in keeping up or extending the in- 


stitution of slavery. The same print complains 


bitterly of the stigma which unc existence of slavery 
fixes upon manual industry, and affirms that it has | 
the effect of excluding from the State a most valu- 
able and numerous class of emigrants from the At- 
lantic region, whose enterprise, industry, and skill, 
are needed to develop fully the resources of Mis- 
souri. It closes with desiring the people of the 
State to reflect whether it is not time to plan the 
means of relieving Missouri from this obstruction 
to its presperity.—Adtlas. 


———_—_____—_.4 + »—— 


Ocean Penny Postage. 
An energetic movement is in progress in Great | 
Britain, for the accomplishment of this object. One 
of the means adopted for keeping before the gov- 
ernment public sentiment on the subject, is a hand- 
somely engraved envelope, with the emblems of— | 
Peace, commerce, railways, canals—with mail | 
stcamers traversing the sea—the whole surrounded | 
with the inscription—* Britain, from thee the 
world expects an ocean penny postage, to make her 
children one fraternity —Ez. 





} 
| 
| 


a -—— 


Frightful effect of Socialism. 


The Commercial’s London correspondent, un- | 
der the head of ‘ France,’ recounts the election of | 
Sergeant Boichot, ‘ an unequivocal Socialist.;’ also | 
that from Var ‘a Socialist has been elected who | 
can neither read nor write,’ and caps the climax as 
follows : 

“The Department of Creuse has chosen an 
operative mason, who, it is said, may still be seen 
daily in Paris at work with his trowel, on a new 
house in the neighborhood of the Pantheon.” 

What is the world coming to? Ifa stop is not 
put to such carryings on, even the mighty Auto- 
erat will not be able to uphold the cause of * Order’ 
much longer.— Tribune. 





_——_——__ 4+ + o—______. 


ConGREssIoNAL Etections.—The elections for | 


members of the 3lst Congress, yet to take place, | 
are as follows : 

North Carolina, (9,) Aug. 2; Tennessece, (11,) | 
Aug. 2; ‘Alabama, (7,) Aug. 6; Indiana, (10,) 
Aug. 6; Towa, (2,) Aug. 6; Kentucky, (10,) Aug. 
6; Maryland, (6,) Oct. 3; Mississippi, (4,) Nov. 
5; Louisiana, (2,) Nov. 5; Texas, (2,) Nov. 5. 





| competent gentlemen, whose names shall be pub- | 


| Committee. 
‘attached to the tale; but enclosed in a sealed note. 


| will be opened until the award is made. 


| sufficient guarantee for a much more important | 
_matter. It is often understood that offers of prizes | 


| what we intend to do, and if we fail therein, it is 


| to a neglected disease of the bowels. 
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To Editors and Publishers. 


M. Vattemare wishes to place in the “ Ameri- 

‘ean Library,” which is now being formed in the 
A Prize Tale !—One Hundred Dollars !!! City Hall, Paris—“ A Colinetion of Lutein 
The editors of the Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter, | Newspapers, presented to the city of Paris, by the 
idly dehilived 0s cttai Cine Rnlabie’ Dollars. eon Journalists of the United States, July 4th, 1849.” 
| prize, fot the best Tale sent them before the first of | He will thank editors and publishers to send to the 
August, the award to be left to a committee of | mortem Dany 08, (Se arriee ot which Dee aeeee 

taken to form the collection, a copy of their paper 
| published on the Fourth of July, 1849, with a eopy 
_of each semi-weekly and weekly in July. Papers 
published in other American nations, and old or 
rare newspapers will be thankfully received. Ac 
knowledgments will be made through the Boston 
Bee of all donations received —Ex. 





— Ae eee 








lished in due time. If the prize is awarded, it shall | 
_be paid on demand; and all the tales sent shall | 
_ be ‘long to the Editors. If none are thought wor- 
thy of the reward, all received shall be at the dis- | 
posal of the Authors. 


Those sending tales as candidates for the prize, | 
will direet to “ The Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter 


Free Bathing for the Poor. 
The Society for the Employment and Instruction 
To prevent prejudice of favoritism, none of these of the Poor, have thrown 7 their Baths - the 
We offer House of Industry, Moyamensing, Philadelphia, to 
the poor, at the nominal vate of five cents for each 
bath, to those able to pay, but free to the needy, 
whose means do not admit of this outlay. The im- 
portance of cleanliness at the present time, should 
prompt many to avail themselves of the opporta- 
nity so liberally offered to them. 
It is also proposed to adopt the same system in 
‘this city, Tho cuhieet is before the Common Coun- 
. : “tem adopted and car- 


The name of the author must not be 


no assurances that we will strictly adhere to the 
terms here offered; because we feel our word a| 


for tales, are a mere humbug of publishers. How 


it is with others we do not know. Some may prac- 


ce humbug after this fashion; but for our own 
part it is as, article we never deal in, We just sax 
* jeil. We hope tos see the myw 


' vied out.—Scientific American, 
when we cannot help it, and then we acknowledge | : 


: | ——__—_~+++ 
it. | . 
A Blessing. 

Our sanctum is redolent with roses. We re- 
ceive almost every day from a lady, in Jersey city, 
one whom we have never had the pleasure of see~ 
ing, a magnificent bouquet of flowers. We know 
i. : ; , } ‘ 
We are not special philanthropists in that line ; but | of nothing that can prompt this beautiful offering 
we want & good original tele. and ere willing to | but the native kindness of woman’s heart. What 

? ~ | ean we do in return but to bless the entire better- 
pay for it.—Pittsburgh Sat. Visiter. : : 
—_—_—_—_——_¢+»—_ half of creation with every breath of the fragrant 
Latest Intelligence of J enny Lind. air we are now breathing —Ev. Mirror. 
——_—_—_——¢+»—___—_—- 

The following gives a good idea of the rumors) Negro Representatives at the Court of 
touching Jenny Lind : St. James. 

Jenny Lind was absolutely married to Mr. Har- The London Times of May 21st, devotes three 
ris, at Norwich, on Wednesday forenoon. The | columns to the names of parties who attended the 


Any of our cotemporaries kind enough to notice 
this offer, will confer a favor which shall be duly 
returned ; and we shall take care to furnish them, 
early, with copies of our Prize Tale—if we get one, | 

This offer is not intended to “ encourage genius.”’ 





bishop of the diocese officiated at the nuptial cere- | Queen’s Drawing Room, on Her Majesty’s birth- 
| mony, and was at the same hour in the Hanover-| day. In the list of diplomatic personages present, 


square Rooms, assisting at the mecting of the Ser- ‘is the name of M. D. Delva, (Senateur) Haytien 
vants’ Provineial Society. On Tuesday night, Minister. In another place it is announced that the 
Mdlle. Lind traveled by the mail train to Dover, | | Haytien Minister presented N. E. Sequay Killeva- 
|} and early next morning stepped on board the Os- | leix, Secretary of the Haytien Legation. In honor 
| tend packet, en route for the cont’nent. Sir Moses | of the same occasion, Lord Palmerston entertained 
Montefiore and his lady, crossed by the same _ boat | the corps diplomatique. Among the guests at the 
on their way to the east. Mr. Balfe received, by | banquet we » notice the names of the United States 
Thursday’s post, a letter enclosing an intimation ‘and Haytien Ministers 

- + + > ——__—- 

Mrs. Harris on the previous morning. Miss Lind | “Tue Lirerary Union,” is the name of a new 
has accepted an invitation from some friends of | paper, printed in royal quarto form, of 16 pages, 
long standing to visit them at their country seat in | publishe .d at Syracuse, N. Y. It is well got up, 
Northamptonshire, where she will remain for some | ‘and contains excellent selections. It is conducted 


from the Swedish nightingale that she had become | 


7s 
| days, her expected marriage being postponed for | with spirit, and bids fair to go- -ahead. J.M. Win- 


the present. Mr. and Mrs. Harris are on their | chell and James Johonnot, editors. —Norway Adv. 
++ > —- 








way to Stockholm, where they will spend their | 
honeymoon, and probably the autumn. Jenny | Those wishing to subscribe for a literary journ- 
Lind may be expected to re-appear in several con- | al, rarely equalled in quality of matter and beauty 
eerts, if not m regular operas, before the close of | | of typography, will do themselves a favor by calling 
the present season. Ler pending negotiation with | at this office and examining “The Literary Union,” 
Mr, Lumley for a series of performances next year | | published at Syracuse, N. Y., at $2 per annum. 
at the Haymarket Opera, is broken off, the i inimi- | It is in royal quarto form, containing 16 pages of 
Address, W. W. Newman. --- American 
| Mechanic. 
—¢-+-— men ee eh ieee 
Every case of cholera in our city, SAV’: the Chi- ACKNOWLEDGING THE “,onn.---The Delta (Ga.) 
cago Democrat, can be traced to exrosare, or else | Eagle, of the 12th ins%., acknowledges the receipt 


table vocalist having resolved to enter a convent.— | matter, 
London Atlas. 














‘of ssme ears of fullkgrown green corn. 
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Curefually condensed for the Literary Union. 
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FOREIGN. 
By the Steamer America. 


England. 

In Parliament, Mr. Gladstone gave notice, that, 
on the 14th inst., he would bring forward a motion 
respecting the late events in Canada. 

The condtict of the American Government, in 
reference to the search for Sir John Franklin, had 
been flatteringly alluded to. 

The Ministry have announced their intention to 
introduce another Reform Act. Lord John Rus- 
sel has expressed his opinivn that the elective fran- 
chise should be so extended as to embrace the work- 
ing classes, or at least a latge portion of them. 

The crops are most promising. 

Ireland. 

There are already indications of the potato dis- 
ease. 

Lord Clarendon has announced that the sen- 
tence of death passed on the state prisoners, has 
been commuted to transportation for life. 

The famine seems, if possible, to increase. Dead 
bodies are being discovered by the Police, in the 
walls of ruined houses, Instances are known of 
persons having eaten portions of the flesh of their 
own children, after their decease. In Skibbereen, 
the Abbey Churchyard contains two pits, from 50 
to 60 feet long, and 6 or 8 feet wide, filled with 
dead bodies, and raising a mound 5 or 6 feet above 
the surface of the ground. 

Food is plenty and cheap, but the poor canriot 
procure it for want of money. 

France. 

A tiew Ministry has been formed, with Odillon 
Barrot at the head. The only changes made, are 
De Tocqueville, in the department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Dufaure, in the Interior, aiid Lanjuinais, in 
that of Commerce. 

This coalition cabinet, it is thought, will not be 
very successful. 

The President’s Message was qiite lengthy, and 
formed on the American model of division by 
topics. 

He affects to coticeive the present government of 
Rome supported by a small fraction of the people, 
and to have aimed, by the Intervention, at the res- 
toration of the Pope on liberal grounds, rather than 
give up the city to the Atistrians and Neapolitans, 
who had notified the French government of their 
intention to re-establish the Papal power. 

The document exhibits unexpected ability. 

The proposed amnesty for proscribed politicians, 
he declines granting. 

Proudhon has been arrested and committed to 
prison. 

M. Dupin is President of the Assembly. He is 
a confidential friend of Louis Philippe. 

The prisoners of June have been released. 

The excessive heat of the weather has increased 
the Cholera. 

The three members elected from Algeria, are all 
Socialists. 


Italy. 

A convention for an amnesty, was signed on the 
31st ult., by the Roman Government and M. Les- 
seps, the French Minister. This having been de- 
nounced by Gen. Oudinot, the Romans proposed 
another, which suited him as ill. Some words be- 
tween the Minister and the General, were inter- 
rupted by a dispatch recalling the former. 
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The Romans remain undaunted. They are said 
to be 80,000 strong. 

Garribaldi has penetrated, with his legion, into 
the Neapolitan territory, and invited the people to 
rise. He finds the Austrians strongly encamped, 
and apparently waiting for the Neapolitans to act. 

All property of the Neapolitan government, in 
the Roman territory, has been confiscated. 

Radetsky continues to bombard Venice. 

The Austrians are committing great atrocities in 
Leghorn, Bologna, and Florence. 

A general amnesty of offences, political and oth 
erwise, committed since the 12th of January, 1848, 
has been proclaimed by Filangieri. 

Victor Emmanuel, king of Sardinia, is danger- 
ously ill. 

The Cabinet of Turin, refuse to accede to the 

\ustrian demand to surrender to Radetsky ul] her 
French frontier fortresses, and Genoa. 

Four thousand Spaniards are said to have landed 
at Goeta. The Pope continues to demand the un- 
qualified renewal of his powers as a temporal ruler. 

Hungary, 

The victories of Bem and Dembinski, are con- 
firmed. 

By the capture of Buda, the Hungarians gained 
large quantities of arms, ammunition, and money. 
The captives were treated with great kindness. 

The Austrian commander, Welden, has beeh 
superseded by Lieut. Haynau. 

Accounts from Weis-Kirden state, that Puchnet 
has been beaten by Bem with great slaughter.— 
Puchner escaped, though his army was dispersed. 

The Magyar government is acting with great 
prudence and diseretion. The clergy, of all deno- 
minations, are preaching a crusade against the Rus- 
sians. 

The Jews are to be emancipated. 

It is hardly expected that the Hungarians will 
risk a great pitched battle, as has been reported, 
but watch for opportunities. 

Russia. 

The Czar has interfered in the Danish and Ger- 
man contest. He has demanded the evacuation of 
Jutland by the Germais. 

Prussia, 

The king, ahd some German princes, have pro- 
mulgated a new Constitution, designed to take the 
place of the Frankfort one: It is specious, and evi- 
dently intended to deceive the people. 

Germany. 

The National Assembly has removed its sitting 
from Frankfort to Stuttgard, for fear of a coup de 
main oti the part of the king of Prussia: It has 
gained but little, as the king of Wurtemburg is an 
enemy of the popular Constitution, and only res- 
trained by ministers whom he wishes to shake off. 

The insurrection maintains its ground in Baden 
and the Palatinate. In a battle at Heppeitheim, 
the Republicans drove the Hessian troops from the 
field in disorder. A revolution is threatened in 
Wurtemburg. 

A large Prussian army is being concentrated for 
the purpose of crushing these movements. 

Denmark, 

The war with Holstein is not terminated. A 
Russian squadron has been stationed in the Great 
Belt, to assist the Danes. 

The blockade continues. All vessels are pre- 
vented from entering the Elbe. 

Persia. 

There is rumor of a serious difficulty between 

the Persian Ministry and the French Minister at 





Teheren. A commercial treaty was formed under 
Louis Philippe, but not ratified. The Russian Min- 


ister, hostile to the French one, instigated the Per- 
sians not to accept it, as it had not the signature of 
the present Government. The French Minister 
(Count de Sartigues) threatened to bring up the 
fleet from the island of Bourbon, to bombard Bush- 
ire, and left the country, after placing the French 
subjects in charge of the English embassy. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


No definite accounts of the affair between Clay 
and Turner are received. It appears that Clay 
was addressing an emancipation meeting, when 
Turner gave him the lie. Clay came down, and a 
contest ensued. Turner’s bowels wete ripped out, 
and Clay stabbed in the breast. The last accounts 
represent Turner as dead, and Clay recovering. 

President Polk’s disease was a severe diatrahea— 
not the Cholera, as was stated. 

The Telegraph suit of Morse vs. O'Reilly, tried 
befure the Circuit Court, at Frankfort, Ky., has 
resulted in a removal of the injunction laid by Morse 
and Kendal. Bain’s patent—the one O’Reilly in- 
tends to use, is decided to be no infringement on 
that of Morse. 

Tur Searco For Sir -Jonn FRANKLIN ABAN- 
pONED.—Tho correspondent of the United States 
Gazette, of Monday, says : 

“The board of naval officers, consisting of Com- 
modores Warrington, Skinner, and Smith, to whom 
the Secretary of the Navy referred the proposition 
for fitting out an expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin, have reported against the feasibility of 
the enterprise.”’ 

Minesota was duly organized as a Tertitoty, by 
Proclamation of Gov. Ramsay, dated June 1. Gov. 
Slade aarived at St. Paul two days before, with two 
young ladies sent out by the National Edteation 
Society, to commence a school, or schools, in that 
Territory. 





GLEANINGS. 


{#~ Wordsworth, the poet, now 79 yeats of 
age, was at the last Queen’s ball. 

(ae A Harry Rervsric.—Capt. Carlton, late 
from Liberia, states that he conversed with many 
of the emigrants he carried over a year ago, and 
found them stil] delighted with theit new country, 
prosperous and happy. 

(3 Gen. Belknap, the great railroad contrac- 
tor, expired at Boston, on Tuesday week last. 

(8 Jenny Lind was in Paris on the 29t ult.— 
She took her passports for Sweden on that day, and 
there is*no doubt that her marriage in England is 
finally broken off. 

{3 The splendid mansion occupied by Lola 
Montes, at Munich, with all its magnificent furni- 
ture, was advertised to be sold at auction, on the 
28th ult. The house ahd furniture were appraised 
at about $250,000. 

{a8 M. Guizot arrived in Paris about the Ist 
inst. He is about to establish a political journal 
Le Gouvernment. 

(ae The manufacturers of Sedan propose to es- 
tablish economical kitchens where the poorer class- 
es may buy their food at a cheap rate. 

{3 Lord Normanby has returned from London 
to Paris, where he has resumed his diplomatic 
functions. 

(#~ Fanny Kemble Butler has gone to Phila- 
delphia to spend the summer and see her children. 

{a8 A lady of large landed property in Ireland, 
has been actually imprisoned for the taxes due oa 
her estate. She has neither tenants nor money. 
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Correspondence. 


~ 


JOURNAL OF A GOLD-SEEKER. 


We are happy to lay before the readers of the 
“Union,” this week, the commencement of a Jour- 
nal kept by a Californian emigrant, and kindly fur- 
nished us by a friend to whom it was transmitted. 
We append a note from this gentleman, who will 
please accept our thanks for his kindness, as he will 
doubtless receive those of our patrons. Ina few 
years, when one of these shall take down his well- 
bound and carefully preserved copy of our first vol- 
ume, and settle himself back in his easy chair, of a 
winter’s evening, to enjoy its varied contents, not 
the least interesting of them will be this daguerreo- 
type of travel and adventure. We trust the san- 
guine hopes of our adventurer may be realized, and 
his diary prove a record of successes and enjoy- 
ments ;—albeit, we are not smitten with the guld- 
en mania, and would sooner congratulate him on 
the development of a virtue, than the discovery of 
a placer. 


~~ 





Ausany, 18th June, 1849. 
Messrs. Editors : 

By alate arrival, I have reeeived from an esteem- 
ed friend, now on his way to California, a copy of 
his Journal of the voyage from New York to Rio. 
Accompanying this, are a few extracts, which, if 
you deem them worthy, you are at liberty to pub- 
lish. My friend sailed in the Bark Nautilus, as a 
member of the Albany and California Mining Com- 
pany. This Company consists of about seventy- 
five young men, of the first character, mostly from 
this city. They went out under very favorable aus- 
pices, and the Association is reputed to have been 
one of the best equipped, and most thoroughly or- 
ganized, of any that has departed for that “ golden 
elime.”’ W. F. P. 

JOURNAL. 

Feb. 1st. Took the cars at 8 1-2 A.M., for New 
York. My emotions, on leaving my native land— 
my house, perhaps never to return, I will not at- 
tempt to describe. Suffice it to say, that the hal- 
lowed associations of my early years, the endearing 
remembrances of home—mother—father—sisters 
—brothers—beloved companions—all came up be- 
fore my mind, creating an intensity of feeling which 
“may be better imagined than described.’ With 
a sorrowing heart I parted with all my friends, and 
with hope’s bright visions glittering before, and 


beckoning me onward, I sped with the velocity of 


the “ Iron horse” toward that goodly land which, 
it is said, sparkleth with silver and gold ! 

Feb. 23d. After three weeks of vexatious delay, 
I find myself one of 76 passengers, in our own good 
Bark Nautilus, commanded by as good officers as 
ever sailed out of port, and headed for the broad 
ocean. Amidst the loud shouts of friends on shore, 


and the sweet sounds of our own band of music, 
our vessel moves off gaily and gallantly, with her 
But 
while others are rejoicing in the rich glow of health, 
I find myself scarcely able to leave my berth, being 


pennant waving proudly in the breeze. 


alinost borne down with pain and excitement. 


Afternoon. “ Misery loves company,” ’tis said. 
Well, I have a few companions in sickness, with a 
prospective addition to my own—such an addition 


as the sea, “ the rolling sea,” alone can give ! 


Feb. 25th. Breakfast bell rings, but few come to 
Ah, sea sickness! where are 


partake of its cheer. 
the charms 


That sailors have seen in thy face ? 


ed, commencing with the dog; my name next. By | 
4 o’clock, about 30 were added. Saw this after- | 
noon a large whale spouting bravely. Sun down, 
a shoal of porpoises surround us. 

26th. One poor fellow, making the table his bed, 
found himself very unceremoniously “ spilled’? on 
the floor about midnight. Daylight comes, and 
with it a cold bath for those who slept near the 
hatchway ; the Nautilus having shipped a heavy 
sea. With a hard rain storm, we find ourselves 
riding on waves mountains high. About 8, A.M., 
it clears away, and we find two-thirds of our num- 
ber sea sick. Some would give their whole stock 
to be onshore. One man, poor soul, says, “ only 
put me on shore and I'll give you my stock, go home 
and teach my children when they want to go to 
sea, what a brave man their father was.”’ 
Afternoon. The sea is like a countless number of 
mad cats—tearing, foaming, and showing their 
teeth. O the beauty of a raging sea! Language 
cannot describe it. To be appreciated, its sublimity 
and grandeur must be experienced. Our bark’s a 
noble one; she stems the booming waves and 
sweeping winds, as though she were the spirit of 
the storm. She chafes like a foaming charger at 
the restraint put’ upon her. One moment upon 
the summit of a towering wave with head uprear- 
ed, she looks toward heaven—the next, plunges 
down, down, like a tiger upon his prey, into the 





abyss below. Tis a wild and fearful night. The 
wind blows a perfect gale, and the rain comes pelt- 
ing down thick and fast. The sea is like a rolling 
mass of liquid fire—one of the sublimest sights my 
eyes ever looked upon. As I look about me, I am 
reminded of man’s weakness and frailty, for none 
can stand alone—all are holding to something as to 
dear life; there’s no standing alone, no relying upon 
one’s own strength here. 

28th. After lying two days in the Gulf stream, 
with a head wind and gale, we find a light side 
breeze to help us on our course. Yesterday, at sun 
down, a heavy squall came on, one moment we 
were all throwm on one side of the vessel; the 
next, on the other. A gale in the Gulf has a ter- 
rific grandeur, which nothing can exceed. The 
sea piled high above our ship on either side, at 
times seems threatening to swallow us beneath its 
mountain waves. —(To BE COTINUED.) 


= 








Gducational. 
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Girard College. 











The following extracts from Mr. Girard’s Will, 
containing instructions for the education of the or- 
phans whom his bounty was designed to educate, 
will doubtless be interesting to our readers : 

“ They shall be instructed in the various branch- 
es of a sound education, comprehending reading, 
writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography, naviga- 
tion, surveying, practical mathematics, astronomy, 
natural, chemical, and experimental philosophy, the 
French and Spanish languages, (I do not forbid, 
but I do not recommend the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages)—and such other learning and science as 
the capacities of the several scholars may merit or 
warrant: I would have them taught facts and 
things, rather than words or signs ; and, especial- 
ly, I desire, that by every proper means a pure at- 
tachment to our republican institutions, and to the 
sacred rights of conscience, as guaranteed by our 
happy constitution, shall be formed and fostered in 


the minds of the scholars. 


” o ” = * 





Some of my companions kept a list of those attack- 





“JT enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, mis- 





sionary , cr minister of any sect whatsoever, shall 
ever hold or exercise any station or duty what- 
ever, in the said college; nor shall any such 
person ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a@ 
visitor, within the premises appropriated to the 
purposes of the said college :—In making this 
restriction, | do not mean to cast any reflection up- 
on any sect or person whatsoever ; but, as theré is 
such a multitude of sects, and such a diversity of 
opinion amongst them, I desire to keep the tender 
minds of the orphans, who are to derive advantage 
from this bequest, free from the excitement which 
clashing doctrines and sectarian controversy are so 
apt to produce ; my desire is, that all the instruc- 
tors and teachers in the college shall take pains to 
instil into the minds of the scholars, the purest 
principles of morality, so that, on their entrance 
into active life,they may, from inclination and ha- 
bit, evince benevolence towards their fellow- 
creatures, and a love of truth, sobriety and indus- 
try, adopting at the same time such religious tenets 
as their matured reason may enable them to pre- 
fer.”’ 


Liebig when a Boy. 





Liebig was distirguished at school as a “booby ;’’ 
the only talent then cultivated in German schools 
being verbal memory. On one occasion, being 
sneeringly asked by the master what he proposed 
to become, since he was so bad a scholar, and ans- 
wering he would be a chemist, the whole school 
burst into a laugh of derision. Not long ago, Lie- 
big saw his old school master, who feelingly lament- 
ed his own former blindness, The only boy in the 
same school who ever disputed with Liebig the sta- 
tion of booby, was one who never could learn his 
lesson by heart, but was continually composing mu- 
sic, and writing it down by stealth in school. The 
same individual Liebig lately found at Vienna, dis- 
tinguished as a composer, and conductor of the Im- 
perial Opera House. His name is Reuling. It is 
to be hoped that a more rational system of school 
instruction is now gaining ground. Can anything 





be more absurd and detestable than a system which 
made Walter Scott and Justus Liebig “ boobys” 
at school, and so effectually concealed their natural 
talents, that, for example, Liebig was often lectur- 
ed before the whole school on his being sure to 
cause misery and broken hearts to his parents, 
while he was all the time conscious, as the above 
anecdote proves, of the possession of talents similar 
in kind to those he has since displayed.—Ladies’ 
Dollar Newspaper. 


in 
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The Mother and the Child. 

Some mothers make it a practice to go them- 
selves to fetch the candle when the children are in 
bed ; and then, if wanted, they stay afew minutes 
and hear any confessions, or difficulties, and receive 
any disclosures of which the little mind may wish 
to disburden itself before the hour of sleep. Whe- 
ther then, or at another time, it is well worth pon- 
dering what a few minutes of serious consultation 
may do in enlightening, and rousing, and calming 
the conscience—in rectifying and cherishing the 
moral life. It may be owing to such moments as 
these, that humiliation is raised into humility, apa- 
thy into moral enterprise, pride into awe, and scorn- 
ful blame into Christian piety. Happy is the mo- 
ther who can use such moments ag she ought.— 
Miss Martineau. 
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The Schoolmaster Abroad. 


We see by the Lynn News, that some genius 
of that town has been publishing an address to his 
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fellow-citizens upon the subject of education.— | 


| | Agriculture al. | 


> s from the Address quoted by 
Among other extracts trot € 1 y| 


the “ News” is the following : 

“ Some, however, tell us that without the be- 
nign influence of the Christian religion we would 
not exist as a Republic.” 
as make such a pretence, that in the old world, 
Greece, Rome, and Athens, al] flourished in their 
highest glory, splendor, and renown, for ages before 
even the Christian Bible or the Christian religion 
was known or dreamed of. Jn fuct these Repub- 
lics did not fall until after rum CurisTIAN RELI- 
GION WAS INTRODUCED INTO GREECE, AND FROM 
THENCE INTO Rome, ATHENS, AND SparTA, BY PLA- 
to,”’—Saturday Post. 


4-9 ——_— 


Schools in Connecticut. 
The total number of children in attendance at 


“ We would say to such | 








From the Genesee Farmer. 


Facts in Building. 





From the Genesee Farmer. | A writer in the American Mechanic, mentions 
LN. Y. State Ag. Society. —Prof. Johnston. | the following v: ry sensible facts for those who pro- 

pose to construct dwellings with reference to com- 
| We are pleased to learn that Professor J. I. W. | fort, economy, and convenience : 


Jounston, of Durham, England, widely known for; Qne fact is that a square form secures more 


room witha given cost for outside walls, than any 
other rectangular figure. Great length and little 


width may afford convenient rooms, but an increas- 
| We doubt not this announcement will determine | ed expense, 


many to attend this great Festival of the Farmers, 


who otherwise might not have done so. The dis- 


his suecessful labors in the cause of Agricultural 
Improvement, has accepted the invitation of the So- 
ciety to deliver the Annual Address at Syracuse. 


Another fact is that ventilation is an essential in 
a human dwelling. No other consideration should 
exclude this. The halls, windows, and doors, 
should be so situated with regard to each other, 


in progress in Europe, in very many of which he | that a full draught of air can be secured at any 
has borne an important part. We anticipate great | 


tinguished gentleman will, doubtless, give to his 


hearers some account of the improvements that are 





the commen schools of Connecticut, in 1548, was | 


$9,007. The amount paid from the school fund of | 


the State for their instruction, was $133,336, or | 
one dollar and fifty cents to eac h child. The total | 
capital of the school fund is $2,077,641. One 
school district in the State is so childless, as to | 
have but a single child to send to school,” 





~~ 


A Turkish School. 

Mr. Adger and Mr. Schneider say of Broosa, a | 
Turkish city in Asia Minor— Walking about the 
streets, we passed a Turkish school, at the door of 
which we stood and looked in. The children were | 
few in number, all seated on the floor, and with a | 
see-saw motion of their bodies conning over their | 
Arabic reading lessons, not a word of which was 
explained to them. The teacher, an old Albino, 
gruffly asked what we wanted there?) Mr. Schnei- 
der replied that we only stopped to see. His ans- 
wer amused us, “ There is nothing to be seen here | 


but the rod !” 


The Empty School Room. 

All the bright, young faces were gone ; all the 
impatient little hearts were gone; all the fresh 
voices, shrill, but musical with the melody of child- 
hood, were gone ; and the lately busy realm was 
given up to silence, and the dusty sunshine, and 
the old gray flies, that buzzed and bumped their 
heads against the window panes.—Longfellow. 


| 
i 
y 
| 
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Tne Boarp or Epvcarion, of this city, held 
their first meeting and election, on Wednesday, the | 
6th inst. Robert Kelley, Esq., the President of 
the former Board, was re-elected by a unanimous 
vote, and forthwith delivered an eloquent address, 
containing much useful information with regard to 
the doings of the last Board. We regret that our 
columns were so pre-occupied, that we could not 
insert the Address in our present number.— Teach- | 
ers’ Advocate. | 

++. _- 

Tuts whole life is but one great school. From! 
the cradle to the grave we are all scholars. The 
voices of those we love, and the wisdom of past 


| the thanks of the friends of Agriculture, for their | 


arrangement for their discharge ina manner that | 


time in the summer season, by day and night, 
good from the visit of Prof. Johnston to this coun- | through the whole house. The stories should also 
try. Ile designs, we understand, to spend a year | be sufficiently high to afford a sufficiency of air in 
all the rooms. Nine feet is a good height for lower 
rooms, and eight for upper. Bed rooms should al- 
so be larger than they commonly are. Great in- 


and County Socie ties can in no othe _ a ay at the jury to health is the result of sleeping in small, 
pr esent time ap pr opriate a por tion of thei ir funds close apartments. 


| 
| more usefully, than by securing his services in that | 


or more before he returns, and he wiil doubtless 
| devote much of his time in delivering lectures to 
Societies, &c., and it appears to us that our State 


The third fact is, that a steep roof will not only 


shed rain and snow far better than a flat one, but 
The officers of the State Society are entitled to | will last immensely longer. 


| capacity. 


The fourth fact is, that a chimney in or near the 
efforts to secure the services of this distin, guished | _center of the building w ill aid to warm the whole 
Chemist, and we trust the result will prove in the | house, while if built at one end or side, the heat 
highest degree beneficial to the Agricultural inter- | wil] be thrown out and lest. 
est. The fifth fact is, that a door opening from the 
We have watched with no little interest the pro- | outside into any principal room, without the inter- 


ceedings of the State Society—and we believe we | vention of a hall or passage, costs much more than 
| ~ 


but express the united sentiment of the farmers who 
are interested in the true advancement of the Agri- 
culture of our State, when we assert that the man- 
ner in which the Society has been conducted for the 
last few years, has been in every respect well cal- 


it saves, in the free ingress of air into it. 

The sixth fact is, that the use of paint is the best 
economy, in the preservation it affords to wood 
work. 

The seventh fact is, that if the front door is made 
at one side instead of the middle of the front, a par- 
tition will be saved, and for small houses this should 
not be forgotten, but for large houses have the main 
door and lobby in the middle of the house. 


culated to sustain and advance this great interest | 
of our country. The operations of the Society have 
been conducted with a single eye to the public 
good. Noplans of mere theorizing have been put 


forth—but objects of substantial and permanent s>-s 


To Farmers’ Girls.—Hedges. 





usefulness are presented, and untiring efforts are 
made to bring subjects of deep interest to the farm- 





ers, before them, in such a manner as to attract Mrs. Swisshelm thus concludes one of her ad- 


mirable “ Letters to Country Girls.” 

“There is one pretty fence farmers ought to 
Phe itifluence of the Society is felt, not only in | make, and you girls ought to help with it, and that 
our own State, but in every portion of our Union | i, the thorn he dge. If you would go this fall and 
—new State Societies are bei ing organize d, and gather some black haws and plant them about four 
none can foretell what is to be the effect which is | inches deep, they would come up in the spring 

. . . . ° ’ 
to follow the efforts of our State Society. <A res- | and you could soon have a nursery of hedge thorn. 
ponsibility of no light character, rests upon its offi- | Then if the men would not set them out ina hedge, 
cers, and they need the cordial co-operation of all | | they should be put on a short allowance of tobacco! 
who are interested in the cause of Agriculture. Rew beautiful a hedge of black thorn is! The 
The labors appertaining to the business department blossom is so very lovely—such fences make a place 
of the Society are becoming very arduous, and we | 105; so well. and then they last forever. So do not 
doubt not the officers will make every necessary | neglect to have a hedge, if it be ever such a short 

. allt on 5) 

, ' one—some place near the house, for the birds to 
will continue to be satisfactory to the public, and | .o,,6 and build their nests in—and—and—the oth- 
maintain the high standing which the Society has | er side of a hedge is such a nice place to listen to 
already attained. your beau talking philosophy about the moon. If 


their attention, and enlist their energies, so that im- 
provement shall be the result. 





: —_—_—_—__+ + »—__. 2 fs . sent-minded, like New 

ages, and our own experience, are our teachers.— | C b he should be abse nt minded, like N ewton, and 
Affliction gives us discipline. The spirits of depart- | wi \ ee “e ; -. | ey gabe hy shee —* Sane age 
ed saints whisper to us, “ Come up higher.” 1en a cucumber is taken from the vine, let it | bite the end off, folks on that side could not see the 


————__———_s - wo -  -- 
Hicusury Coiece, a dissenting institution near 
London, is to be converted into a training school 
in connection with the established church. 





See ef 


A Scnoor for the children of Gipsies, has been | 
founded near London ; Lord Ashley, Patron. 


| be cut off with a knife, leaving about the eighth of blunder half so easily as if you walked beside a 
| an inch of the cucumber remaining to the stem upon | board fence.”’ 





which it grew, then slit the stem with a knife frem | — +++ 

its end to the vine, leaving a particle of tte cucum- | AGricuLturaL Scnoots In France.—The Na- 
| ber to each division, and as many slits or divisions | tional Assembly have divided France into twenty 

as are made in it there will be new cucumbers, as | Agricultural Districts, in each of which an agri- 


large and as fine as those that grow in the natural j cultural school is to be sustained at the public ex- 
| pense. 


| way.— Maine Cultivator 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. | 


We subjoin a few notices which have met our | 
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A Large and wel! selecred assortment of 


eye, for the puropse of indicating the manner nj | Drugs, Medicines, Dye Stuffs, Perfumery, Dental Stock, 


which our enterprise is regarded by the press.— | 
For the courtesy they have shown us, they will | 
please accept our thanks: 


From the Chicopee Telegraph. 

Tae Lirerary Union is the name of a paper 
professing to be independentof everything, which 
is published weekly at Syracuse. The second 
number has just reached us, and is a handseme 
sheet. The one idea of the publication is to be 
progress. To furnish the public with the choicest 
fruits of intellectual exertion, it promises shall be 
its effort; to wean the public taste from a false 
and demoralizing literature, its high aim. If :t 
accomplishes a portion of the work it has ap- 
pointed itself to do, it will have done well. We. 
wish it complete success. 


From the Syracuse Journal. 

Tat Literary Union,a weely paper, of 16 
pages royal quarto, was commenced at Syracuse, | 
on the 7th of April last, at $2 per year, in advance | 
—W. W. Newman, proprietor, J. M. Winchell | 
and James ‘ohwaot, editors. It is neatly cxecut- | 
ed, and, judging froin the number before us, we 
should think ita very valuable publication, of a 
higher and better character than many others for 
which the patronage of the public is solicited. 











From the Monthly Rose, (Boston.) 


Can be found atthe CITY DRUG STORE, 


| of all kinds is made equalto 


and Fancy Goods, 


l all of which 
are of the first quality and will be sould at 
reasonaile prices. 


N. B.—Physicians’ and Family Prescriptious put up at. 


any hour of the day or night by competent persons. 


Also at the apove estatlishment, may at all times Le 


found a large assortment of 


Choice Family Groceries, 


Selected with great care expressly tor City Retail Trade. 
Those wi.o want pure Wives ann Liquors, expressly 
fur medicinal purposes, can be supplied. 


D. Y. FOOT. 
Syrecuse, June 4. 1849, 
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Wholesale and Retail. 
HE Subscribers keep constantly on hand, a very ex: 
tensive assortment of 
Watches, Jewelry, Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks, 
Fancy Goods, &c. 
Being extensively enguged in the importation of 


Watch movements and casing the sume with Gold and 
Silver, we are enabled to sell atthe /owest New York 


prices, 
JEWELRY we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby 
saving atleast the New York Jobbers’ profit 

We havea large manufactory where SILVER-W ARE 
any this side of the Atlantic 
and of 7g" SILVER EQUAL TO COIN. 

SlPIBSW A Cia Se 

The subscribers are the sole Agents for this and six- 
teen other counties in this Siate, for the sale of Burt’s 
Perioscopic Spectacles, the best glass now made 

CLUCKS of all descriptions and warranted good time 
keepers. 
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Prospectus of Littell’s Living Age. 


HIS work is conducted inthe spirit of Littell’s 
Museum of Poreion Literature, (which was fa- 
vorably received by the public for twenty years,) 
butas it is twice as large, and appears so ofien we 
not only give spirit ard freshness to it by many 
things which were excluded by 1 month’s delay, but 
while thus extending our scope and gathering a 
greater and more atiractive variety, are able so to 
increase the solid and substantial part of our litera- 
ry, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants ofthe American reader, 

The elabcrate and stately Essays of the Edin- 
burg, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blacke 

wood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen Political 
Commentaries, his hizhly wrought Tales, and vivid 
descriptions ofr ral and mountain Scenery ; and the 
‘contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Ex- 
-aminer, the judicious Atheneum, the busy and in- 
dnstrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and com- 
prehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable 
Christian Observer; these are intermixed with the 
Military and Naval reminiscences of the United Ser- 
vice, and with the bestarticles of the Dublin Univer- 
sity, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, 
_Hood’s,and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
| our dignity to borrow witand wisdom from Punch ; 
‘and, when we think it good enough, make use of 
the thunderof The Times. We shall increase the 
variety byimportations from the continent of Eu- 
/rope, and from the new growth of the British colo- 
| niles, 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and 
| Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
| Multiply our connections, as Merchant, Travelers, 
and Politicians, with all parts of the world ; so that 
much more than ever it now becomes every intelli- 
| gent American to be informed of the condition and 





Tue Literary Union, is the title of a new! Plated & Britannia Ware of all kinds. | changes of foreign countries. And this not only 


weekly newspaper published at Syracuse, N. Y.} 
Its mechanical appearance is excellent; its liter- | 
ary departmen displays good taste ; and it should | 
be well sustained. W.W. Newman, Proprietor 
J. M. Winchell and James Johnnot, Editors. 


?| 





From the Lily. 

Tue Literary Union.—This is the title of a} 
new literary weekly paper, published in Syracuse, 
the second and third numbers of which are before | 
us. It is in quarto form, containing 16 pages, and | 
makes a fine appearance. It is designed to be | 
an independent paper, and reformatory in its 
character. It is edited with ability, and bids fair | 
to become a valuable accession to our perivdical 
literature. W. W. Newman proprietor; J. M 
Winchell and James Johnnot, editors. Terms $2 | 
a year in advance. 





From the Philadelphia Saturday Post, 

Tae Literary Uniton.—We have received 
the second number of a well edited weekly pe- 
riodical with this title, published in Syracuse, New 
York. “Of the making of papers there is no 
end,” 





Erom the Univercelum. 

“ Lireranr Union.”—We welcome to the list 
of our exchanges a weekly paper of the above 
title, of which we have just received the second 
number. Judging trom the specimen before us, | 
its literary character, moral tone, and typographi- | 
cal execution, would seem to be of a high order. | 
“ The great idea which will pervade this journal,” | 
say its editors, “is PRoGREss;” and it comes out) 
under the motto, “ Independent in every thing.” 
It is issued in royal quarto form, each No. con- 
faining sixteen pages, and is published by W. W. 
Newman, Syracuse, N. Y., at $2,00 per annum in 
advance. 








CLARK & BROTHER'S 
DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 


LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUERREOTYPE | 
Of various sizes, ard of the most delicate execution, | 
may be obtained at the above Rooms during the day, | 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
PRICES FROM $1 TO $20. 
Chemicals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, and 
other materiais connected with the,Art, constantly on 
hand, and for sale at New York p ices. The abovear- 
ticles are selected with grcat care, and waranted in| 
a)l cases. J. M. CKARK, | 
June 7, 1849. F. J. CLARK. 








FANCY GOODS of every description asually keptin 
Stores of this kind. 


te” We wish it to be understood that we will not be | 


undersold. 
N.B. Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work- 


men. 
WILLARD & HAWLEY, 


Between the Syracuse House and Post Office. 


~ DENTAL, SURGERY, 





‘ ry’ 
DENTA 
BY ©. F. CAMPBELL. 
Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the 
Car-House. 
HOSE in want o1 the aid of a Dentist, are in- 
vited to call and examine specim-ns of work 
which will be warranted to compare favorably with 
the best done in this State, and at prices within the 
means of all. 
te Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, 
or entire sets of Teeth on plate, tat he will (in or- 
dert obviate the inconvenience which people ex- 
perience trom going without teeth from 3to 6 months, 
which is necessary b fore inserting the permanent 
set,) furnish them with a tempurary set tree from 
expense, unul the set is inserted, 
Syracuse, June 9, 1849. 


ANALYTICO MEDICAL INSTITUTE, © 


43, Second Street, 


BETWEEN STATS AND CONGRESS, | 
TROY, MW. ¥. 
R. J. WHITE, 


9 » 72 

H. TUBBS. ; ANALYTICAL PHYSICIANS. 

This Institute is established for the Treatment o 
all Diseases of the Fluids and Solids, Chronic o 
Acute, upon Analytical Principles. Medical ad 
vice can at all times be obtained, either verbally 
or by letter, (post paid.) 

te ALL ADVICE GRATUITOUS. 


‘Music Store. 
IGIKIGISOMW é& BN, 


ed 
DEALERS IN 


Music & Musical Instruments, 


r 








a) 7 7 
be 2 ALI 


Corner of Salina and Washington Street, opposite the 


til Road Depot, 


Piano Fortes from the best manufacturers—all war- 


ranted. American, French, and Spanish Guitars, Firth, 


Pond & Co., and Wm. Hall & Son’s Brass Instruments, 
Melodeons, and all other 
Sheet Music, Instruction Books 


Violins, Flutes, Accordions, 
approved Instruments. 
for all Instruments, and, in short, every thing thata mu 
sic store should contuin. 
pri es. 

Syracuse, April 12, 1849. 


BROWN SHEETINGS. 





at the Manufacturers wholesale prices. 
CAMERON & McDONALD 


f j 


Bands furnished at New York 


ECEIVED this morning at the Scorcn Ware 
house Twenty Bales, which will be sold at | 


because oftheir nearer connection with ourselves, 
but because the vations seem to be hastening though 
a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee. 
Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colon- 
ization, (which isextending over the whole world,) 
|and Voyages and Travels, will be favorite matter 
for our selections ; and, in general, we shall syste- 
| matically and very fully acquaint our readers with 
the great department of Foreign affairs, without en- 
urely neglecting ourown. 

\\ hile we aspire to make the Living Age desira- 

ble to all who wish to keep themselves informed of 
|the rapid progress of the movement--to Statesmen, 
| Divines, Lawyers, and Physicians—to men of busi- 
ness and men of leisure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and useful to their Wives and 
Children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make 
the work indispensable in every well informed fam- 
ily. We say indispensable, because in this day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
als, in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient 
/supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “‘ winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, 
and by a large collection of Biography, Voyages 
and Travels, History,and more solid matter, we may 
produce a work which shall be popular, while at 
the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
public taste. 

E. Lirrriti &Co., Publishers, 165 Tremont st., 
Boston. ‘Terms, $6 per year—published weekly. 


sd FIRST ARRIVAL OF 


TRADE SALE BOOKS. 
Wynkoop & Brother, 


| ARE NOW RECEIVING LARGE SUPPLIES OP 
BOOKS and STATIONERY, which were purchased 
at the late Spring Auction Sales in New York, 
Their stock of 
STANDARD WORKS, PUBLIC AND PRI.- 
VATE LIBRARY BOOKS, THEOLOGI.- 
CAL, CLASSICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS FOR THE GE- 
NERAL READER, IS NOW 
COMPLETE. 


From their extensive purchases, they are enabled to 
offer GREATER INDUCEMENTS THAN EVER to Teachers, 
I'rustees of Schools, Merchants and Pedlers, and all 
who buy Books by the quantity CHEAP for CASH, 
| or APPROVED CREDIT. 

Please call and examine our stock. 
WYNKOOP &BROTHER, 




















(\UITA Rs! _The subscriver always keeps forsale a 
F good assornment “4 —— French and Germea 

Guitars, which he willselilow. 

i Sept .i7. GEORGE SAUL. 
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THE NEW YORK 
SATURDAY EVENING MIRROR. 


ISSUED FROM THE 
OFFICE OF THE EVENING MIRROR, 
ASPENDID WEEKLY PAPER, 


WITH THE ABOVE TITLE, CONTAINING: 
All the NEWS OF THE WEEK up to the arri- 
val of the last mail on the evening of publi- 
cation. It is the desigh of the prepri- 
etor to make the Sarunpar Even- 
ine Mrnrnor one of the 


BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE COUNTRY, 


DEVOTED TO 


iJ e 
Science, Literature and the Art, 
And free from the scandal and immorality which, 
_just at the present time, seem to form the great 
staple and interest of a large class of weekly pa- 
pers. 
The Saturday Evening Mirror wili be addressed to 
Readers of Refined Taste, 


‘and the Publisher looks exclusively to this class 
of the community for a liberal support. 
TERMS : 

To City Subscribers, Owe Sarttine a Monta. 
Mail Subscribers, ONE DOLLAR a year, in ad- 
vance; and subscriptions will be received, and 
the paper sent, for Three Months, on the receipt 
of Twenty-five cents. 

CLUBS will be supplied on the following terms : 





For six copies one year, - : $5 00 
For ten copiei, “ “ - - 8 00 
For fifteen copies, ‘ - - 10 00 


Four copies will be sent to one address three 
months for 
ONE DOLLAR. 
t= All communications should be addressed 
‘to H. FULLER, Mirror Office, New York. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


No. 5, Satina Street, Syracuse, 
Have constantly on hand a general assortment of 
School and Libary Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 


Which they sell, WHoLtesate & Reratt, on the best of 
Terms, to Merchants, Teachers, Trustces, &c. 

*,.* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 

to examine our Stock. March 24, *49. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Quarterly Review. 


This Review was commenced in December, 1847, and 
‘has been issued quarterly, under the direction of Tuxo- 
pore Parker, assisted by several other gentlemen. 








The MassacuusetTts QuarTrReey is devoted to the | 
| healthy and vigorous. 


interests of no partic lar Clique or Party, and its con- 
ductors will endeavor to preseni an open and fair field 
for the notice and discussion of matters pertaining to 
Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Rel.gion and Hu : ani- 
ty. The first volume contains papers on The Mexican 

ar, The Life and Writings of Agaesiz, The Legality 
ot American Slavery, Education of the People, Sweden- 
borg asa Theologian, John Quincy Adams, William 
Eliety Channing, &c., &c. 

Each No. will contain about 125 pages, atthe price of 
$3,004 year, in advance. 

To new subscribers tu the second volume, commenc 
ing in December, 1848, the first volume is offered at the 
low price of $1.50, as long as the printed edition lasts. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
12 Water Street, Beston, Mass. 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 
A. G. McGLASHAN & CO., 


RESPECTFULLY announce to their friends, patrons 

and the public cgeeg that they have removed 
their Book Bindery into the Malcolm Block. They have 
greatly enlarged and improved their establishment, and 
are now prepared to execute 

BOOK BINDING 
In all its various branches, including 
Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, 
etc., etc., etc., 

Also, constanly on hand at their Room, 

Nos. 22 & 26 Matcotm Brock, 
BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all 
work warranted to be durable. 





Cioth Cases made & Embossed for the Trade. | try, orany »bridgment of this work. 


N. B. Particular atteution paid to the re binding of 
private and public Libraries, Music, &c. 
A. G. McGLASHAN, 
CHAS. A. FOCKE. 
@yracuse, May 5, 1849. 














Syracuse Market, June 30. 
[Corrected weekly for the Literary Union.] 





Wheat, bu..........$1 00;Wool ib.,............ 20a28 
Flour, bbl...........4 75 }Hay ton....... 6,00 a 8,00 
Indian Meal,cwt....1 25;Fine Salt bbl.,......... /75 
eee Rek.c. .... sen ee 1,75 
ee 48;Bag 20 Ibs,............. 10 
a RM ha eeeeees 14 
Biltenseee xitweneeess oon SU$Salt bbis........... 2.006 22 
or ‘ 73Flour, ona etiebateveshedhe 26 
| es 50;Sheep Pelts...... 50a1,00 
75;Lamb Skins....... 40a75 
UD 8. a5 6 0 ocd ects 1.003:Hard Wood cord...4,00 
Dried Apples,.........75;So0ft Do.,....1,75a2,25 
SET Milinsesccnénvensess 11)Beef on foot...4,00a4,50 
CRBGED) .... o--ceaceesesi 6a7}Pork ewt.,...... 5,00a5,50 
Ope re 7eS * hbi........ 9,00a 10,50 
SEIN, ds nassceaieeted titan tscehe ioonenn 7a0 
Bate, elle: c o000000cs000 10)Shoulders,............5a6 














@Soeormmam & Urremcline 
a. AUGUS1US MAASB:E.RG, a Graduate of the 
University of Halle, is prepared to give instruction 
in the German and French languages, to Classes or Pri- 
vate Pupils. 
For reterences or further particulars, enquire at L. W. 
Cogswell’s, Fayette st. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 


This Publication is issued monthly. under the patron- 
age and direction of MassacnusetTTs T'kacneRs’ Asso- 
cIATION. Each No. sontains 33 pages, with a cover, at 
the subscription price of $1,00 a year, inadvance. The 
second volume begins with January, 1849. The atten- 
tion of the Friends ot Education in general is respect- 
fully called to this work, and their subscriptions so- 


licited, 
Published by CVUOLIDGE & WILEY, 
12 Water S:., Boston, Mass. 








L. W. HALL, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


0. 11, Sauina STREET, SYRACUSE, 

Has constantly on hand, a general assortment of 
School and Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 

Which he Sells, Wuotesale anv Revalit, on the best 
Terms, to Merchants Teachers, Trustees, &c. 

*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
to examine his Stock. April 8, 749, 


THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 


VHNUE Subscribers having entered into partnership in 

the Nursery business under the above entitled firm, 
have now ready for sale, a very extensive stock of the 
most valuable kinds of FRUIT TREES, embracing 
mostof the standard varieties, (including those most 
highly approved and specially recommended by the late 
Pomological Conventions at New York and Boffalo,) 
which in vigor, thriftiness, andsymmetry of growth, are 
not excelled by the productions of any other Narsery in 
the State. Having more than rortTy acres now chiefly 
devoted to the cultivation of Fruit Trees, they are pre- 
pared to sell at Wholesale, as largely, at prices as low, 
ano on terms as reasonable, as any other Nursery estab- 
lishment here or elsewhere. The superior quality of 
their Trees must continue to recommend them to ama- 
teurs, who desire to unite ornament with utility, and to 
orchardists whose chief aim is to obtain such only as are 





They have alsoa large supply of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, and several thousands Seedling Horse Chesnuts 
atvery inoderate prices. 

Orders will be promptly attended to, and trees packed 
safely for transportation to any distance. 

Oy Catalogues furnished, eraris, to all post Paip 
applications, and they may also be obtained, and orders 
left, at the Store of M. W. Hanchet, between the Rail 
Road and Syracuse House. 

ALANSON THORP. 
WM. B. SMITH. 
Syracuse, Feb, 4th, 1849 J. © HANCHETT. 


‘Get the Best.’ 


* All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at theirelbows. And while you are about it, get 
the best; that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S 


The great work unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount from off your back, to put it into 
your head ’—Phrenolog. Journal. 

* Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary 
agg English language.’— London Morning Chron- 
icle. 

* This volume must find its way into all our pub- 
lic and good private libraries, for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable 
information, which he would in vain seek for else- 
where.—London Literary Gazette. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of 
any other English Dictionary compiled in this coun- 





Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, | 
Mass., and for sale b 

STODDARD & BABCOCK, 

May 12--lw 


PROSPECTUS OF 


THE LITERARY UNION, 


The great idea which will pervade this Journal, 
is PROGREss. 

Beyond the ordinary, though indispensable intel- 
ligence ofthe day, the Public has wants which our 
newspapers donot supply. The preity lispings of 
juvenile tale-writers, and poetical missés in teens, 
on the one hand, and tissues of false sentiment and 
vicious narrative miscalled ‘‘ Cheap Literature,’ on 
the other, spiced with the bitter bigotry ofall kinds 
of partisaiship, are made to satisfy the keen appe- 
tite for knuwledge created by our Free Institutions. 
But how w Il the boast that ours is a reading people 
recoil upo our own heads, if their reading be such 
as will co::upt the morals and enervate the mind ? 

To furnis.. the Public with the choicest fruits of 
intellectual exertion, shall be our effort ; to wean its 
taste from a false and demoralizing Literarure, our 
high aim. We shall labor specially to elevate the 
rising generation; the ‘* Young America,”’ so 
soon to wield the destinies of the first nation on 
earth. . 

In thus advancing the great interests ofa Nation- 
al Literature, we shall be aided by numbers of our 
best writers. The Farmer, the Mechanic, and the 
Teacher, will each find his vocation elevated by 
the aid of their special handmaid, Science. The 
Fine Arts will be prominently noticed. The learn- 
ed Professions, with the great principles of Religion 
and Politics,will receive the attention they deserve. 
In each of these departments, practical men will 
deyote time and labor to the enterprise. 


We would fit our paper particularly for the Do- 
mestic Circle. Poetry of the first order—gems of 
History, Biography and Fiction—the cream of gen- 
eral news, with a rigid analysis of its correctness 
and tendencies—these, all seasoned with a sprink- 
ling of Humor, we hope to make productive of equal 
pleasure and improvement. 


To our country women, we would say, that we 
regard their sex as the great instructors of the race, 
and shall strive with all our energies to assist them 
in thiswork. While we would not have them em- 
ulate the madness of their sot-distant lords, in the 
battle field, or in the broils of the Senate House, 
we would encourage their aspirations to every at 
ribute of intelligence and refinement. 

Though bold, our enterprise cannot be presump- 
tuous ; for we trust not to any innate and unusual 
ability of our owa, but to the potent influence of the 
spiritof Progress, whose servant we would be, and 
to the aid promised us by persons of eminent ability. 
And with this encouragement, we have resolved to 
launch our bark upon the sea of Journalism, and 
awaitsuch breezes as it may please Heaven and a 
liberal people to send us. 

TERMS, &c. 


Tue Literary Union will be issued every Sat- 
urday, commencing April 7th, in Royal Quarto 
form; each No. containing 16 pages. The mechan- 
ical execution will be unsurpassed. 

Terms.—$2,00 a year, invariably in advance.— 
Publication Office atthe News Room of W. L. 
Palmer, No. 2, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

CLUBBING, 

Five copies will be sent to one address for nine 

dollars ; or ten copies, for fifteen dollars, 


POSTMASTERS 
Are invited to act as Agents, in getting up Clubs or 
procuring private subscriptions, retaining, on the 
latter, a commission of twenty-five per cent. 
Address, POST PAID, 


Ww. W. NEWMAN, 
PROPRIETOR. 





t= Editors inserting our Prospgctvs, or no. 
ticing prominently, will be entitled toan exchange. 
te Responsible Acents wanted, 





Syracuse. 











